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Thanksgiving a la Carte 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters warm jacket, cap and heavy gloves): 
STELLA RuBINO Phew! It’s cold as blazes outside, 
Tony, her brother and I think that old-fashioned bliz- 
Truck DRIVER zard is really heading our way. If it 
Dr. Evans snows, we'll have rotten football 
Coacu BARNES weather. 

BILL Srevita: Well, let’s hurry and get 
DAvE started before anything holds us up. 
JIM footed ways If it starts to snow in earnest, “a 
NIcK won’t be able to make very good 
Berry \ wna time, especially in that old jalopy 
JANE of yours. 
Mr. RusBIno Tony: But we can’t leave before Pop 
comes. He said he’d try to make it 
True: Thanksgiving day. by ten. 
SeTrtine: Rubino’s Lunchroom. STELLA: It’s close to ten now, and I 
Ar Rise: Sre.ua enters, carrying a don’t want to miss the kick-off. 
winter coat, a pair of stadium boots, Tony: You know we can’t go and leave 
and a high school pennant. She puts the lunchroom open, and we can’t 
her things down on a chair and looks very well close it. 
around for Tony. Sretta: And why not? Pop has his 
Sretta: Tony! Tony! Hurry up! I’m key. 
ready. Tony, where are you? Tony: Sure, but we just can’t close up 
Tony (Entering from outside, wearing a and leave. 





STELLA: Honestly, Tony, you get more 
like Pop every day. The lunchroom! 
The lunchroom! ‘That’s all you 
think about. What difference does it 
make, if we close for ten or fifteen 
minutes or even a half-hour? 

Tony: But a customer might come, 
and we’d have no one to wait on 
him. 

Srecta: So he’d drop dead from 
starvation and the whole world 
would come to an end right then and 
there, all because Rubino’s lunch- 
room was locked and barred. After 
all, this is Thanksgiving Day, re- 
member? 

Tony: Sure, I remember, but we 
promised Pop we’d keep things going 
till he gets back. 

Srecia (Patiently): And he’ll be back 
any minute, stupid. If we don’t 
leave now, we'll be late. 

Tony: Yeah... but... (Telephone 
rings. ) 

STELLA: I’ll get it. Maybe it’s Nick. 
(At phone) Hello! Hello! Who? I 
can’t hear you. Oh, it’s you, Pop. 
Where are you? What did you say? 
Oh for heaven’s sake! (Jo Tony) 
Tony, the truck broke down. (Jn 
phone) Well, can’t you get a bus? 
Oh, my gosh! I forgot about the 
bus strike. Well, how long will it 
take to get it fixed? Three hours? 
Oh no! But, Pop, we'll miss the 
game! We can’t possibly stay. It’s 
the big game of the season, Pop! 
Everybody will be there, absolutely 
everybody. (Pause) Tony? Yes, he’s 
here. Yes, I’ll get him. (70 Tony) 
Here, Tony, Pop wants to talk to 
you. Now remember, don’t let him 
talk you into staying. 
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Tony (At phone): Hello. Yeah... 
ummm... yeah... too bad... 


yeah ... Sure is tough. Sure, I un- 
. . O.K. Goodbye. 


derstand. Sure. 
(He hangs up.) 

STELLA: What did he say? Is it all 
right? May we go? 

Tony: Don’t be silly, Stella. You 
know as well as I do we can’t close 
the lunchroom. 

STELLA: Tony, what’s got into you? 
Don’t you want to see the game? 
Tony: You know I do. But we have a 
job here. Pop can’t help it if the 

truck broke down. 

Srevia: I know he can’t help it, but 
neither can we, and he promised us 
the day off. 

Tony: I know. It’s tough, but what 
can we do? 

Sre.tia: We can walk right out there, 
get in your car and head for that 
game. 

Tony: And who’d serve the meals and 
tend the gas pumps? 

Sre.ta: That’s the sixty-four dollar 
question. 

Tony: Look, Stella. I’m just as dis- 
appointed as you are, maybe more, 
but we just can’t go. We'll have to 
make the best of it. 

SrettaA: You make me sick, Tony 
Rubino, talking about making the 
best of things! Don’t you know I 
have a date with Nick after the 
game? Nick James, the star half- 
back! And you talk about making 
the best of things. Oh, I don’t sup- 
pose it means anything to you... 
you never look at the girls, but with 
me, it’s different. A date is im- 
portant, especially a date with Nick. 

Tony: I’m sorry, Stella, honest. 
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STELLA: But you’re not sorry enough 
to lock up the lunchroom and go. 
Tony: We can’t let Pop down. Besides, 

he’d be furious. 

STELLA: Pop just doesn’t understand 
American ways. To him there is no 
such thing as a holiday. The lunch- 
room would have to stay open in 
spite of fire, wind and water. 

Tony: But the lunchroom is our living, 
Stella. Pop’s worked hard to build 
it up. 

STELLA: And so have we. I’ve made so 
many hamburgers I feel all ground 
up inside. Saturday, Sunday, after 
school, during vacation, on _holi- 
days . . . all we do is work in this 
lunchroom. I don’t know about you, 
but I hate it. It’s kept me out of all 
the fun at school. I can never be in 
anything because I have to work. I 
can never go any place or do any- 
thing on account of the lunchroom. 
It’s bad enough to live way out here 
in the country, fifteen miles from 
town, without being chained to a 
lunch counter in the bargain. Take 
yourself, for example. You might be 
a star athlete if you weren’t stuck in 
here all the time. 

Tony: Don’t you care anything about 
our customers? 

Sretta: Not today. Let them stay 
home where they belong on Thanks- 
giving Day and eat their Thanks- 
giving dinners at their own tables. 
(Sound of car horn outside) 

Tony: Oh gosh! There’s no use argu- 
ing with a woman. (Jn direction of 
horn) O.K., I’m coming. (7'0 STELLA) 
It’s tough, Sis, but you’d better 
take my advice. Go put on an apron 
and start K.P. operations. (Ezit) 


STevia (Stamping her foot): I won't, I 
won’t, I won’t! (Throws herself into 
chair) And all the time I know I will. 
Oh gosh, I’m so disappointed. And 
Nick will never understand, never! 
He’ll probably take Peggy Smith 
out after the game just for spite. 
And I did want to see that game 
more than anything else in the 
world. Imagine working on Thanks- 
giving Day! 

Truck Driver (Entering): That’s 
what I say, Miss. (As STELLA jumps) 
Oh, excuse me. I didn’t mean to 
startle you. I just stepped in for a 
cup of java while the young man 
fixes up old Bessie with a tankload 
of gas. Got any doughnuts to make 
the coffee go down easier? 

STeLta (Wiping her eyes): Sure. I'll 
get them for you, right away. (At 
counter) One or two? 

Truck Driver: Make it two, and 
plenty of sugar in the coffee, sister. 
I like it hot and sweet. (As STELLA 
serves coffee and doughnuts) Well, 
how do you think the game’ll turn 
out this afternoon? (No answer from 
Sretta) Think our bunch can lick 
Penn City? 

Srevua: I guess so. 

Truck Driver (Drinking coffee and 
munching doughnuts): Not very good 
football weather, though. Pretty 
strong wind and looks like snow. 
You goin’ to the game, sister? 

Sretia: No. No, I’m not. 

Truck Driver: Well, gee whiz, girlie, 
that’s too bad. I thought a pretty 
little girl like you would be spending 
Thanksgiving Day at the big game 
with her best beau. 

Sretta: Well . . . I’m not. (Starts to 





cry) I’m not ever spending any day 
ever with my best beau. And as for 
Thanksgiving Day .. . it’s just like 
any other day to me... just work 
... work... work. Oh, dear... I 
wish I were dead! (Runs out of room 
sobbing) 

Truck Driver: Well, I’ll be doggoned. 
. . . What in the world came over 
her? 

Tony (Entering from outside): She’s all 
fixed up and ready to roll, Mister. 
(Writing on pad) Here’s your bill .. . 
ten gallons of gas . . . and two quarts 
of oil .. . that’s... 

Truck Driver: Say, Bud, I musta 
said something terrible to the young 
lady in here. She went flying out of 
here like a cyclone struck her, 
abawlin’ her eyes out, just because I 
asked her if she was goin’ to the game 
this afternoon! 

Tony: Oh, that’s all right, Sir. Stella — 
she’s my sister — Stella’s disap- 
pointed about the game. Pop’s stuck 
in town with the truck and can’t get 
back in time for us to go. He got as 
far as Laneville and burned out a 
bearing. Poor Stella’s taking it 
pretty hard. 

Truck Driver: Yeah, she sure is. 
Well, thanks a lot, Bud. Figure in a 
cup of coffee and two sinkers on that 
bill. The young lady forgot to give 
me a check. 

Tony (Tearing off sheet): Here you are, 
Mister. I think you'll find every- 
thing all right. 

Truck Driver (Taking bill, handing 
Tony money): Keep the change, 
Bud, and be sure to tell your sister 
I’m sorry I upset her. 

Tony (Taking money): Oh, that’s all 
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right. It’s sort of tough for a girl to 
have to work on Thanksgiving Day. 

Truck Driver: And what about you? 
Most fellows your age are pretty 
keen on football too. 

Tony: Oh, I guess I’m used to working, 
but you know how girls are. They’re 
more romantic. 

Truck Driver: Yeah, they sure are. 
Well, so long, fellow. And thanks. 
I’ll remember this place on my next 
trip. (Exit) 

Tony: Thanks, Mister. Safe journey 
to you... and a happy Thanks- 
giving. 

STELLA (Re-entering in time to hear 
Tony’s last speech): Gee, Tony, 
you’re a good sport. I guess you 
think I’m nothing but a bawl baby, 
but I can’t help it. I’m so disap- 
pointed. After all, what good is 
Thanksgiving if you don’t have any- 
thing to be thankful for? 

Tony: We’ve got plenty to be thankful 
for, Sis. More than a lot of kids, I 
guess. 

Sretia: Oh, sure I know . . . food, 
clothing, shelter, Pop . . . even the 
lunchroom, I guess, if you want to be 
practical. But I’d like to be thankful 
for fun and friends, and a good time. 
Don’t you want to be somebody in 
high school, Tony? 

Tony: You mean a big wheel? 

Sre.xa (Laughing): Oh, not exactly ... 
but I would like to be popular and 
have dates and go on parties and do 
things like the rest of the kids. Why, 
nobody even remembers us when it 
comes to going places and doing 
things. We live too far away and we 
always have to work. 

Tony: Speaking of work . . . what 
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Why, 


about that “Turkey in the Rough” 
we have advertised? Don’t you 
think it’s about time you started 
roughing it up a bit? 

STELLA: Oh, it’s been cooking for 
hours. Thank goodness Pop took 
care of all that before he left. Maybe 
I’d better take a look at it though 
and see how it’s coming along. (Ezit) 

Tony: That’s the girl! (Car horn) O.K., 
I’m coming. I’m coming! (Meets 
Dr. Evans at door) Oh, good morn- 
ing, Doctor Evans. You’re in a 
hurry, as usual, I suppose. 

Dr. Evans: You guessed it, son. I’m 
trying to get through my country 
calls and get home before the turkey 
turns into a cinder. Right now it 


doesn’t look as if I’ll make it. Just 
clear down beyond 


had a call 
Glendale. 

Tony: Then I’d better fill you up with 
plenty of gas. How about chains? 
It looks like snow. 

Dr. Evans: Use your judgment, boy. 
You always take care of everything. 
Where’s Pop? I could do with a 
sandwich. 

Tony: Stella’s on the job today, Doc. 
Just sing out and she’ll come to your 
rescue. (Exit) 

Sretta (Entering from kitchen): I 
thought I recognized your voice, Dr. 
Evans. What will it be today? A 
hamburger? 

Dr. Evans: Not when I smell turkey, 
Stella. How about a thick slab of 
white meat between two good-sized 
hunks of bread? 

Sretta: Do you want me to put gravy 
on it and serve it to you here? 

Dr. Evans: No such luxury, child. I’ll 
have to eat it on the run. I’m on my 


way down to Glendale, and I want 
to get home in time for dinner. No 
rest for the wicked is what I always 
say ... not even on Thanksgiving. 

Sreia: I guess this isn’t much of a 
holiday for you, is it? 

Dr. Evans: Holiday? Don’t make me 
laugh. I haven’t had a holiday since 
I had my tonsils out. Now run along 
and bring me that sandwich. (STELLA 
exits.) 

Tony (Entering): All set, Doc. Every- 
thing’s ready to go. I don’t believe 
you'll need your chains, but I got 
them out of the trunk, and they’re 
all ready, just in case. 

Dr. Evans: Thanks. Say, you and 
your sister do a pretty swell job of 
running this place. Your Pop should 
be proud of you. 

Tony: Oh, we manage to keep the 
place open. 

Srevta (Entering with sandwich in 
paper bag): Here you are, Doctor 
Evans. I hope you enjoy it. 

Dr. Evans: I’m sure I will, Stella. 
Well, so long, kids. I sure am thank- 
ful you have the old lunchroom open 
today. This sandwich is going to 
save my life. (He ezits.) 

Tony: That Doc Evans is a great guy. 
I don’t know what people around 
here would do without him. 

Srevia: I’m kind of glad we could give 
him that good hot sandwich. I must 
say the turkey is delicious. 

Tony: So you’ve been sampling it, eh? 
Well, I guess that’s one of the cook’s 
privileges. (Phone rings. ToNy an- 
swers it.) Rubino’s Lunchroom. Yes. 
Sure, we’re open. Yep. Well, we 
can give you “Turkey in the Rough”, 
mashed potatoes, peas, cranberry 





sauce . . . yeah, the whole works. 
Sure, we can. Oh, any time. You 
don’t need to make a reservation; 
we'll take care of you. Sure. Thanks. 
We'll be looking for you. G’bye. 
(Hangs up) That was the Chief 
Engineer at WTAV. He wanted to 
know if we’re open. The announcers 
don’t have time to go in town, so 
they’re coming over here in shifts. 
I told them we’d fix them up. 
Maybe you could fix some stuff for 
them to take out too. 

Sre.ia: Sure. I can always give them 
sandwiches and pie. 

Tony: Better go easy on the sand- 
wiches. We don’t want to run short 
of turkey. The guys from the casting 
company will probably be dropping 
in after the four o’clock shift. 

Sretta: Good heavens! Are they 
working today? 

Tony: Sure. That outfit’s going full 
blast now, night and day. 

Sretia: Well, I guess we’re not the 
only ones working on a holiday, are 
we? 

Tony (Car horn off): Heck, no. And 
most people are thankful for their 
jobs. (Car horn) O.K., O.K., I’m 
coming. (Car horn) For Pete’s sake! 
Listen to that guy blow his horn. He 
must think he’s going some place. 
Take it easy, Buddy! Take it easy! 

Srei.a: I better go start the potatoes 
and begin to get things ready for 
that radio crowd. (Exit) 

Tony: Fix me a sandwich when you 
have time, Stel. I’m beginning to 
feel empty. (Car horn) I'll have to 
get out there or that guy will blow 
out his battery. (Coach BARNES 
enters with four players, and two girl 


cheerleaders.) Well, what do you 
know! Hy’a, Coach. Hy’a, fellows! 
Hello, girls. I thought you’d be half 
way to Penn City by now. 

Aux: So did we! 

Grr: It feels good and warm in here. 
We’re half frozen already. 

Coacu: Got a mechanic around here, 
Tony? The station wagon’s been 
acting up. 

Brix: Especially on hills. 

Dave: We'll never make it to Penn 
City at this rate. 

Berry: Even the heater refuses to 
work. 

JANE: I thought we’d never get this 
far. 

Tony: I’m not exactly a mechanic, but 
I tinker around a good bit. 

Coacu: I’m afraid this will take more 
than tinkering, but you’re welcome 
to try. We're going to be in a bad 
spot if we don’t make it to Penn City 
by noon. Never again will I let my 
team split up like this on a trip... 
bus strike or no bus strike. 

Brit: Oh, don’t worry, Coach. We'll 
make it. Tony here can fix anything. 

Tony: I’ll be glad to give it a try. 

Coacu: Well, come on out and have a 
look. The blamed thing practically 
dies on the hills, and hills are what 
we have most of the time around 
here. (Coacu, Tony and Dave ezit.) 

JANE: I sure hope they have something 
to eat. I didn’t have any breakfast. 

Jim: I feel a little hollow myself. 

Berry: Say, who is that good-looking 
hunk of man who says he’s a me- 
chanic? 

Jim: Don’t you know him, Betty? 
That’s Tony Rubino. He’s in our 
math class. 
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Berry: He’s nice. Did you see the size 
of those shoulders? He should be 
out for football! 

Jim: Yeah, but his old man keeps him 
pretty busy out here most of the 
time. Rubino’s Lunchroom is never 
closed. 

Nick: Rubino’s Lunchroom? Gee 
whiz! I didn’t realize this was the 
Rubino place... why... 

Stevia (Entering from kitchen): Nick! 
Where in the world did you come 
from? 

Nick: Stella! 
worked here. 

Sreitia: I not only work here, I live 
here. 

Nick: Imagine that! Well, gee, we’re 
seeing each other sooner than we ex- 
pected. I didn’t think I’d see you 
till after the game. 

JANE: Yeah, the station wagon just 
about breathed its last outside your 
door. 

Berry: And your nice brother is fixing 
it. He’s terribly clever, isn’t he? 
Stevia: I think so, but then, maybe 

sisters are prejudiced. 

Jim (Pointing): Look, a juke box! Any- 
body got a nickel? 

Srevua (At juke box): You don’t need 
one .. . not on Thanksgiving Day. 
(Starts music) This one’s on the 
house. 

Jim: Gee, thanks! 


Jane? 


I didn’t know you 


Want to dance, 


JANE: I don’t know how it will go on an 
empty stomach, but I’ll try. How 
about some sandwiches, Stella? 

Srevia: I can give you turkey sand- 
wiches, good and hot. 

Jim: Better fix one a piece, as a starter 





. .. and one extra for Coach. That’ll 
make eight. 

Nick: Let me help you, Stella, I’m a 
good sandwich man. 

Srexia (Looking at Berry): Don’t you 
two want to dance? 

Berry: Not me! I’ve suddenly de- 
veloped a terrific interest in me- 
chanics. I’m going out and watch 
“Handsome’”’ fix that station wagon. 

Nick: I thought you were complaining 
about the cold. 

Berty: Was I? Well, that was before I 
laid eyes on Tony! Where has he 
been all my life? 

Nick (Laughing): Poor Tony! He'll 
never know what hit him when you 
start working out on him. (Berry 
exits.) 

Sre.ia: She’ll find Tony quite a prob- 
lem. He’s girl shy. 

Nicx: That won’t mean a thing to 
Betty. You just wait and see. And 
in the meantime, you and I have a 
lot to talk about, don’t we? 

Sreuia: I’m afraid we do, Nick. You 
see... well... I can’t meet you after 
the game this afternoon. 

Nick: You can’t? Why not? I thought 
we had a date. 

STeiia: We did . . . but it’s off. I have 
to work. 

Nick: Not on Thanksgiving Day. Why, 
gee whiz, nobody has to work on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Sre.ia: That’s what you think! But 
what about the men and women on 
duty in hospitals, and radio stations, 
and telephone companies? What 
about the factories and power plants? 
They don’t shut down on Thanks- 
giving Day! 


Nick: Well, no, I guess I never thought 
of things like that. 

STELLA: I guess I didn’t either before 
today. I just thought about myself, 
and how tough I have it here in the 
lunchroom, but somehow today, I 
feel different about it. So many 
people have been thankful that 
we’re open today that I’m begin- 
ning to feel a little bit thankful my- 
self. 

Nick: Gee, I know how thankful we 
were when we saw the gas stationwas 
open. This lunchroom looked pretty 
good to us; and if Tony can fix the 
station wagon, we’ll be all set for 
that game. 

Sre.ia: He’ll fix it all right... and I 
hope you understand about our 
date, Nick. But Tony and I can’t 
leave till Pop gets back. 

Nick: Sure, I understand, Stel. Now 
come on, let me help you with those 
sandwiches. (Nick and STELLA exit. 
Coacu and rest of boys enter, with 
Tony and Betty.) 

Coacu: Tony, you’re a whiz! I’m sure 
going to tell Mr. Huber about you. 
He’ll want to get you in that new 
automotive shop course we’re start- 
ing at school next year. 

Tony: Gee, thanks, Coach. 
I’d like that. 

Coacu: And what about coming out 
for basketball, Tony? We could use 
a few more fellows like you. 

Dave: Yeah. If you can’t hit the 
basket, we could take you along on 
trips just in case the bus breaks 
down. 

Tony: I’d love it... but. . . well, 
Pop’s kept pretty busy here. He has 
nobody but Stel and me to help him, 


I think 
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and he’s determined to keep this 
lunchroom going at all hours. 

Coacu: Maybe I could talk to your 
Dad sometime, Tony. I’ll see what 
I can do. 

Bitu: Think we have time to grab a 
sandwich before we start, Coach? 
Jim: We’re way ahead of you, boy. 
Stella and Nick are out in the kitchen 

making them up right now. 

Tony: I’d better get out there and give 
them a hand. 

Betty: Oh, no, Tony. They don’t need 
you right now. I want you to take a 
look at my camera. I think I broke 
it on the way out and I’m so anxious 
to take pictures this afternoon. 

Tony: Well, gee, I don’t know any- 
thing about cameras, Betty. 

Berry: Oh, you’re just modest. I bet 
you can fix anything. Come on and 
take a look at it, won’t you? Please? 

Tony: Well... gee... sure. But 
where is it? 

Betty: Out in the station wagon. Come 
on, Tony. It won’t take a minute. 

Tony: O.K. Let’s go. (They exit.) 

JANE (Laughing): There goes another 
good man! Poor Tony! When 
Betty rolls those big eyes at him 
he’ll be sunk. 

Coacu (Laughing): I don’t know. I 
think Tony has a mind of his own. 
JANE: I wouldn’t want to bet on it. 
Coacu: Well, she’ll have to work fast. 
We'll have to be shoving off in a few 
minutes. (Enter Stetta and Nick 

with paper bags of sandwiches.) 

Sretia: Here they are, Coach. One 
turkey sandwich a piece and one 
extra for you. 

Coacu: That’s great. Thanks, Stella. 
You and Tony really saved the day. 





Jim: I'll say they did. We’re going to 
make it to Penn City now in plenty 
of time. 

Coacu: Well, come on, gang. We're 
all set. Will we be seeing you and 
Tony after the game, Stella? 

Sreiua: No, sir. Tony and I won’t get 
to the game this afternoon. We have 
to work. But we'll be listening on 
the radio and we'll be rooting for 
you. 

Jim: Gee, that’s tough, Stella. We’d 
like to have you and Tony join us 
afterward. 

STELLA: Some other time, maybe, Jim. 
Not today. 

Nick: What do you mean “not to- 
day’? It’s going to be today if I 
have anything to say about it. 

STELLA: But, Nick, I just told you, we 
can’t leave. 

Nick: Who said anything about leav- 
ing? Listen, gang. Wait till you 
taste the turkey in those sand- 
wiches. You'll all want to head right 
back to Rubino’s Lunchroom after 
the game. What do you say? 

CoAcu: That’s a great idea, Nick. 

Auu: That’s swell. Wonderful! We'll 
bring the whole crowd. 

Coacu: Think you'll have room for all 
of us, Stella? 

STELLA: The whole squad? 

Coacu: Sure, the whole squad. We 
might as well celebrate here as any 
place else. How about it? 

Aux: You bet. (Tony and Berry enter. 
They are lost to everything but each 
other. Tony carries a camera.) 

JANE: What do you say, Betty? 

Berry (Looking at Tony): Wonderful! 
Simply wonderful! 

Jim: She doesn’t even know what we’re 
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talking about! 

Sreitta (To Tony): Tony, the whole 
gang’s coming back here for the vic- 
tory celebration after the game. 

Tony: Gee, that’s great! That’s swell! 

Berry (Coming out of her daze): You 
mean we're coming back to the 
lunchroom? 

Au: Sure. 

Berry: Then that calls for a cheer. 
Come on, kids . . . let’s give three 
great big ones for Tony and Stella. 
Hip! Hip! 

Aut: Yea... Tony! Yea... Stella! 
Yea... Tony!... Yea... Stella! 
(In the midst of the cheering Mr. 
RvuBINO enters laden with packages.) 

Mr. Rusino (Applauding): Nice! 


Nice! Verra verra nice! We thank 
you. (Makes bow) 
Where did you come 


STELLA: Pop! 
from? 

Mr. Rusino: Young truck driver stop 
at Lanesville. He tell me you kids all 
upset over football game. Stella, 
you cry. Tony, he have big sad eyes. 
So, he get me ride on next truck 
headed this way. I get home. You 
kids go. (Puts down packages) 

Coacu: That’s wonderful, Mr. Rubino. 
They can go right along with us. 

Aux: Sure, we have plenty of room. 

Berry: Tony, you can sit by me. 

Nick: How about it, Stella? 

Sretta: That would be wonderful, 
Nick. But I don’t think we should. 
Pop can never manage everything 
all by himself. How about it, Tony? 

Tony: Stella’s right. We’ll be having 
a big crowd today. All sorts of 
people will be stopping. Pop can’t 
handle the lunchroom and the gas 
station too. 





Mr. Rusrino: You kids go. We. .° 
we . . . close the lunchroom! 

Tony and Sre.ia: Close the lunch- 
room? 

STELLA: Why, Pop, what are you 
thinking of? 

Tony: Suppose other cars got stuck 
along the road the way the station 
wagon did? The next repair place is 
twenty miles from here. People 
might never get where they’re going 
for their Thanksgiving dinners. 

Coacu: I guess they’re right, Mr. 
Rubino. And I guess you’re mighty 
thankful for two pretty wonderful 
kids. 

Mr. Rusrno: Yes, sir. Yes, sir. Verra, 
verra thankful. My Stella and Tony 
stick by their old man. Wonderful, 
wonderful kids. 


Coacu: Well, gang, let’s go. Collect 


your stuff, and fall in. See you later, 


Tony. Have that turkey good and 
hot, Stella. 

Tony: And see that you bring home 
the bacon. 

Coacu: We'll do our darnedest. (They 
exit singing the school song. STELLA 
and Tony sing too.) 

Sretia: Aren’t they wonderful, Pop? 
Did you see the boy in the big over- 
coat, Pop? That’s Nick. 

Mr. Rusrno: They all got big over- 
coats, Stel. 


Srevia: Oh, but Nick is so special. I 
don’t see how you could miss him. 
Why, Tony... Tony... you’ve still 
got Betty’s camera. 

Tony: Good grief! And she wanted to 
take pictures! Maybe I’d better see 
if I can catch her. (Sound of motor) 

STe..a: Too late. They’ve gone. 

Tony: You know, the funny thing is, I 
can’t seem to find anything the 
matter with it. 

Sre.ia: Silly! The funny thing would 
be if you could find anything the 
matter with it. 

Mr. Rusrno: The funny thing to me 
is... you wanna go game... . now! 
come-a home... you no wanna go 
game. Wazza matter? 

SretLa: Nothing’s the matter, Pop. 
Only it’s Thanksgiving. And Thanks- 
giving is for families . . . even if they 
work in a lunchroom. 

Tony: Sure, Pop! We’re going to have 
our Thanksgiving dinner with you. } 

STE.LA: I guess we’ve found out if you 
want to be thankful you’ve got to 
make other folks thankful too. 

Tony: What do you say, Pop? We’ve 
been advertising this ‘“Turkey in the 
Rough” long enough. Suppose we 
find out how it tastes. I’m starved. 
(Curtain closes as the Rubino family 
starts for the kitchen.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Unc LE Sam 
Mr. Wortp 
Miss JUSTICE 
Miss LIBERTY 
Mr. Too Lazy To Votre 
Mrs. Too Busy To Vorre 
Mr. Too Dums To Vorre 
Mr. No Use To Vore 
Mr. Satiity SHALLY 
Tren Crrizens WuHo Dip Votre 

Time: Shortly after Election Day. 

Sertine: Uncle Sam’s office. 

At Rise: Uncie Sam, dressed in his 
traditional costume, is seated at the 
desk talking on the telephone. 

UncLte Sam: Uncle Sam _ speaking. 
Yeah. Sure — sure, the election’s all 
over. No — no, I feel fine. Elec- 
tions don’t bother me. I’m used to 
’em, you know. We've been having 
them for a long time in this coun- 
try. It’s the only way to decide 
things. Well, maybe I will take a 
little rest from politics now — hope I 
can anyway. Yeah — yeah. So 
long. (He hangs up, leans back in the 
chair, stretches and yawns. There is a 
knock at the door downstage right. 
Uncuie Sam sits up straight again.) 
Come in. (The door opens and Mr. 
Wor.p enters. UNciLE SAM rises.) 
Well, well, Mr World — hello! Come 
on in. Glad to see you. 

Mr. Wortp: Hello, Uncle Sam. Just 
dropped around to see how the elec- 
tion went. 


Vote for Uncle Sam 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Unc ie Sam: Oh, fine, fine, never better. 
We had some pretty good scraps dur- 
ing the campaign, but once the vot- 
ers went to the polls and made their 
choice, that was that. Everybody’s 
friends again now — working to- 
gether. Free elections, they’re won- 
derful. 

Mr. Wor tp: Yes, yes, the voice of the 
people — it’s the only way to decide 
things. I wish all my countries 
could be like you, Uncle Sam — 
strong and free. 

Uncie Sam: Well, they could be if 
they wanted to be. All they’ve got 
to do is let the people vote. 

Mr. Wor tp: Yes, but it’s funny how 
hard it is to get that idea across. 
UncieE Sam (Swelling out his chest): I 
don’t know why. We’ve been doing 
it here for over 150 years and getting 
bigger and stronger and healthier all 

the time. (He pounds his chest.) 

Mr. Wortp: You’d better not boast 
so much, Sam. You’re all right now, 
but no matter how strong a country 
is, if the people forget their respon- 
sibilities — get careless — 

Uncie Sam: Who says my people are 
getting careless? 

Mr. Wor tp: I don’t know, but if they 
do, it’s bad. Some sort of “ism” bug 
bites them and they get sick as a dog. 

Uncte Sam (Laughing): Oh, you’re 
just pessimistic today, Mr. World. 
What’s the trouble? Things not 
going so well? 


Mr. Wortp: I don’t know. I just 
keep going around —in circles — 
doing the best I can. 

UncLe Sam: Hmmm-m. 

Mr. Wortp (Putting his hand to his 
head): Makes me a little dizzy some- 
times. 

UNcLE Sam 
wonder. 

Mr. Wor tp: I’ve got aches and pains. 
(He feels his back, then his stomach.) 
And there’s a sore spot here, (He 
touches one spot) and a sore spot 
there. (He touches another.) But 
I suppose everything will come out 
all right eventually. 

Uncie Sam: Sure, sure, it will. Just 
give it time, Mr. World. 

Mr. Wortp: Well, I feel better now 
that I’ve seen you. You’re the 
brightest spot I’ve got. But for 
goodness sakes, don’t let anything 
happen to you. I couldn’t stand it. 

Uncie Sam: No, no, nothing will hap- 
pen to the good old U.S.A. Our 
people are too smart for that. The 
election we just had proves it. 

Mr. Wortp: Yes, yes. Well, guess I’d 
better be going. (He starts for door.) 
It’s good to see you feeling so well, 
but keep in mind what I said. Don’t 
let your people forget their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unc.e Sam: Don’t worry, they’ll never 
do that, not the citizens of the good 
old U.S.A. They’re for Uncle Sam 
every time. Goodbye, Mr. World. 

Mr. Wortp: Goodbye. (Mr. Worip 
exits. UNcLE Sam returns to chatr 
behind desk, sits down and stretches 
again comfortably. He smiles.) 

Uncie Sam: Humph. “Isms” — re- 
sponsibilities —what’s he worrying 


No 


(Sympathetically) : 


about? (There is a pause. Then a 
clamor is heard off right. UNcLE 
Sam looks surprised. The clamor 
grows louder. Then voices are heard: 
“Let us go.” “Oh, no, you don’t.” 
“Bring ’em along.” “This way — 
this way.””) Oh, oh, now what? (The 
door at right opens and a group of 
CiT1zENs, both men and women, en- 
ter. There are fifteen in all. Five of 
them are in the custody of the ten 
others, two of them each holding one. 
UncLtE Sam rises.) What’s this? 
What’s going on? 

lst CrrizEN: Uncle Sam, these people 
have committed a crime against you. 

2np CrrTizEN: They’ve committed a 
crime against their country. 

3RD CITIZEN (A woman): We demand 
that they be punished. 

Mr. Too Lazy (One of those being held): 
We haven’t done anything. 

Mrs. Too Busy: We’re innocent. 

ist CrtT1zEN: Oh, no, you’re not. 

UNcLE Sam: Now, now, wait a minute. 
What’s the argument all about? 

Aut Crrizens (Babble of voices): Not 
good citizens! Yes, we are. No, 
you’re not. Let us go! (Eic.) 

Unc.E Sam (Stepping downstage toward 
them): Quiet — quiet! We'll never 
get anywhere this way. (The shout- 
ing stops.) Let go of those people. 
(As the Crrizens holding the other five 
hesitate.) Do as I say now. And you 
five come over to this side of the 
room. (The five being held are set 
free.) Come on now. You're safe in 
here. (The five cross to left.) And the 
rest of you stay where you are. 
(Somewhat sternly) And now, all of 
you will kindly be seated. (The ten 
CirizENns sit down on chairs against 





right wall, and the other five sit at left. 
Mr. Too Lazy sits on chair furthest 
upstage. He moves very slowly and 
when he speaks he drawls. Mrs. Too 
Busy sits next to him. She is fidgety 
and tries to knit and read a magazine 
at the same time. Next to her sits Mr. 
Too Dums who lets his mouth hang 
open and looks blank. Then comes 
Mr. No UsE who keeps shrugging his 
shoulders, and last comes Mr. SHILLY 
SHALLY who keeps turning his head 
one way and then another with a per- 
plexed look on his face.) 

ist CrrizEN: But they’ve got to be 
punished. 

Unc iE Sam: Well, we’ll see about that. 
No one gets punished in this country 
without a fair trial. 

2ND CrrTizEN: Let’s have a trial then. 

Uncie Sam: Hold your horses now. 
That’s just what we’re going to do. 
We'll have a trial all right — and a 
fair one. But we’ll need a little help. 
We don’t do anything in this country 
without Liberty and Justice. (He 
goes to door upstage right and knocks.) 

Justice (Off): Yes? 

Uncie Sam (Opening the door): Miss 
Justice, we need your help here. 
Could you come out? (Justice en- 
ters, closing the door behind her.) 

Justice: I heard all the noise, Uncle. 
What’s it all about? 

Uncte Sam: I don’t know yet but 
you'll have to be the judge. (Pointing 
to large chair behind desk) Won’t you 
sit down? 

Justice: Thank you. (She sits.) 

Unctge Sam (Starting left, nodding at 
the five): There are the alleged 
culprits. 

Justice: Oh? Have they anyone to 
represent them? 
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Uncue Sam: No, but I’m going to call 
in Miss Liberty. 

Justice: A very good idea. 

Uncie Sam (Knocking on Miss Lis- 
ERTY’S door): Miss Liberty, we need 
your help here. Could you come 
out? (Liperty enters, closing the 
door behind her.) 

LiserTy: I heard some commotion, 
Uncle. 

Uncie Sam: Yes, yes. I was just 
settling down to rest a bit. (Grump- 
ily) And now look. These five people 
are accused of a crime against the 
country, but they’re still free citi- 
zens of the United States. I want 
you to help them. 

Liserty: I’ll be glad to, Uncle. (She 
goes downstage left and stands near 
the five.) 

Tue Five (They cluster around Miss 
Liperty): We haven’t done any- 
thing. We’re innocent. 

Liperty: If you haven’t, there’s noth- 
ing to worry about so just sit quietly, 
please. (They sit down again.) 

Tue TEN: They’re guilty. They ought 
to be punished. They’ve committed 
a crime against the country. 

Uncte Sam (Walking over right): 
Now — how, just a minute. Tell me, 
who are you? 

Ist CrrizEN (Rising): We are all citi- 
zens of this country who voted in the 
last election. 

Uncie Sam (Smiling at them): Well, 
well, glad to meet you. It’s a 
pleasure. 

Ist CrrizeNn (Pointing to five at left): 
But those people didn’t vote. 

Uncie Sam (Shocked): Didn’t vote? 

Ist Citizen: No. They neglected this 
most vital duty to their country. 
(He sits down again.) 





Uncie Sam: But I can’t believe it. 

2np CirizEN: It’s true. (Pointing across 
stage) There’s Mr. Too Lazy To 
Vote. 

3RD CrTIzEN (Pointing): There’s Mrs. 
Too Busy To Vote. 

4TH CirizEn (Pointing): There’s Mr. 
Too Dumb To Vote. 

5TH Citizen (Pointing): And there’s 
Mr. No Use To Vote. 

6TH CrTIzEN (Disgustedly, pointing): 
And there’s Mr. Shilly Shally. He 
couldn’t make up his mind which 
way to vote. 

Unc.e Sam: My, my, this is a terrible 
charge. I still can’t believe it. What 
shall we do, Miss Justice? 

Justice: We'll have to try them, Uncle 
Sam. Until we’ve proved that they’re 
guilty of this charge, we can’t do 
anything. 

LiBEeRTy: Remember, whatever they’ve 
done or haven’t done, they’re still 
free citizens of the United States. 

Justice: You’re quite right, Miss 
Liberty. Have your first client rise, 
please. (Miss Lisperty motions to 
Mr. Too Lazy who rises slowly, 
steps forward and faces a little up- 
stage, yawning.) 

Liserty: Mr. Too Lazy To Vote, your 
honor. 

Justice: Mr. Too Lazy, you have 
heard the charge. Where were you 
on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November? 

Mr. Too Lazy (Drawling): Why, I 
guess I don’t remember. 

2nD CiTizEN (Rising): I know. 
was home in bed. Sleeping. 

Justice: You are a witness against 
Mr. Too Lazy? 

2nD Citizen: Yes, your honor. 


He 


Justice: Mr. Too Lazy, is it true that 
you were home in bed on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November? 

Mr. Too Lazy: I — I guess I was. 

Justice: All day? 

2np Citizen: Yes, your honor. We 
went to get him to vote, and we 
heard him snoring. (He sits down 
again.) 

Mr. Too Lazy: I guess I can sleep if I 
want to. 

Justice: Then you admit the charge? 
Don’t you realize that men have 
fought and died that you might 
have this privilege of voting? Don’t 
you realize that you have neglected 
a solemn duty? Don’t you think you 
should be punished? 

Liserty: I object, your honor. There 
is no law that says a man cannot 
sleep on Election Day. 

Justice (Frowning. She shrugs): Very 
well, Miss Liberty. (Jo Mr. Too 
Lazy.) That’s all. (Mr. Too Lazy 
goes slowly back to chair.) Let’s hear 
from one of the others. (Miss Lin- 
ERTY motions to Mrs. Too Busy 
who rises and walks near the desk. 
She keeps on knitting.) 

Liserty: Mrs. Too Busy To Vote, 
your honor. (A little sternly) Mrs. 
Too Busy, stop your knitting, 
please, and pay attention to Miss 
Justice. (Mrs. Too Busy stops her 
knitting for a moment and then starts 
again.) 

Justice: Mrs. Too Busy, you are over 
twenty-one years of age and a 
citizen of the United States of 
America? 

Mrs. Too Busy: Yes, Ma’am. 

Justice: And yet you didn’t vote on 





Election Day? 

Mrs. Too Busy: Didn’t have time. 

Justice: Indeed? What did you have 
to do that was so important? 

Mrs. Too Busy (Rattling it off): 
Cleaned the house, washed the 
dishes, made the beds, scrubbed the 
floor, dusted the furniture, cooked 
three meals, did a big wash, ironed 
a shirt — I tell you, Miss Justice, 
you don’t know — 

Justice: Just a moment. All of those 
things were more important than 
voting? 

3RD CrTizEN (Rising): Your honor, I’m 
a housewife too, and I found time to 
vote. Women fought for years to 
pass the nineteenth amendment to 
the constitution. Now we’re all en- 
titled to vote and still some of us 
don’t take advantage of our rights. 
It’s a crime, that’s what it is. A 
crime. (She sits down.) 

Liperty: I object. 

Justice: Yes, Miss Liberty. I know 
what you’re going to say. It’s not a 
crime. It’s not in the books. But 
the lady is right. It’s certainly a 
sad state of affairs when washing 
dishes is more important than 
voting. Next; please. (Mrs. Too 
Busy goes quickly back to her chair 
und Liperty nods to Mr. Too 
Duns to rise.) 

Liserty: Mr. Too Dumb To Vote, 
your honor. (He rises and comes 
forward.) 

Justice: Well, Mr. Too Dumb, what 
have you to say for yourself? Do 
you admit to the charge? 

Mr. Too Dumps: I didn’t vote, if 
that’s what you mean. 

Justice: Why not? 


Mr. Too Duns: I didn’t know any- 
thing about those guys they were 
electing. 

Justice: Can you read and write? 

Mr. Too Dus: Of course I can. 

47TH Citizen (Rising): Your honor, 
he’s had a good education in our 
public schools. He’s got a good job 
too, but he never takes the trouble to 
learn what’s going on in the com- 
munity, or in his country. He just 
thinks about himself and nobody 
else. (He sits down.) 

Justice: Is that true? 

Mr. Too Dump: It’s not my business 
to worry about other people. 

Justice: In this world we have to 
think of the good of all — if not for 
a better reason, then for our own 
selfish motives. Even you ought 
to be able to understand that. If you 
don’t think of other people, you, 
yourself, will lose out in the long 
run. 

Mr. Too Duns: I'll take a chance. 

Justice: Oh, well, if that’s your atti- 
tude, you’ll pardon my saying so, 
but yes, it 7s rather dumb. A bright 
lot of clients you have, Miss Liberty. 

Liserty (Bristling a little): They’re 
still free citizens. You haven’t got a 
thing against them so far that will 
stand up in court, your honor. 

Justice: Very well. Next. 

Liserty: Mr. No Use To Vote, your 
honor. (Mr. No Use steps forward, 
shrugging his shoulders.) 

Justice: Mr. No Use To Vote, on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November, did you go to the polls? 

Mr. No Uss (Throwing out his hands): 
What was the use? 

Justice: Then you didn’t vote. 





Mr. No Use: What difference would 
my one vote make? 

Justice: I see. Suppose every citizen 
in the United States felt the way you 
do? What would happen to our 
country? 

5TH CririzeNn (Rising): Your honor, I 
know what would happen. It hap- 
pened in our town. This man is 
always grumbling, saying for one 
thing, that we need new pavements. 

Mr. No Use (Laughing): We’ll never 
get ’em, your honor. 

5TH CiT1zEN: No, we never will get 
them, not with men like you in the 
community. Your honor, besides 
voting for officials this time, we 
had a measure up for approval by 
the voters that would give us the 
finest pavements money can buy — 
and it lost— it lost by one vote. 
(He sits down.) 

Justice (To Mr. No Use): Well, do 
you still say it’s no use to vote? 
(Mr. No Us shrugs and spreads out 
his hands again.) 

Ten CrrizEns (Rising): He ought to 
be punished — he ought to be pun- 
ished! 

Liserty: I object. 

Justice: Objection sustained. (She 
pounds her gavel.) Order, please. 
(UNCLE Sam motions for CrT1zENs to 
sit and they sit down again. Miss 
LipertTy motions to Mr. SHILLY 
SHALLY who rises.) 

Liserty: The last one, your honor. 
Mr. Shilly Shally. (Mr. Sarzy 
SHALLY shuffles forward. He swings 
from side to side as he walks or 
stands.) 

Justice: Mr. Shilly Shally, I presume 


that you, too, admit to the charge of 
not voting? 

Mr. Saitiy SHALty: Yes, your honor. 
I couldn’t make up my mind. 

Justice: But that’s no excuse. You 
have to make up your mind about 
some things every day. 

Mr. SxHitty SHALLy: But not about 
voting. It’s hard to tell the differ- 
ence between candidates. The 
butcher tells me one thing, the baker 
another — and then I meet another 
fellow and he says — 

6TH CrTizEN (Rising): Your honor, he 
has a mind of his own like everybody 
else. I say it’s his duty to decide the 
best way he knows how and then go 
to the polls and express his opinion. 
(He sits down.) 

Justice: I agree. Mr. Shilly Shally, 
the only thing that makes human 
beings different from dumb animals 
is that we have rational minds. We 
can judge between good and evil. 
Between good candidates and not-so- 
good candidates. And it seems to 
me you have failed miserably in 
your duty to your country. Be 
seated, please. (Mr. SHitty SHALLY 
goes back and sits down.) 

Tren Crtizens: He didn’t vote — he 
didn’t vote. It’s not right. It’s not 
right. 

JUSTICE 
please. 


Order, 
Miss 


(Pounding gavel): 

We'll have order. 
Liberty, have you anything further 
to say on behalf of your clients? 


Liserty: Yes, your honor. In the 
first place, I agree with you that the 
situation is deplorable. That these 
people did not take advantage of 
their great privilege in going to the 
polls and voting is a reflection upon 
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them and a very dangerous state of 
affairs for our country. But the fact 
still remains that this is a free coun- 
try and we cannot compel them to 
vote. They cannot be punished for 
neglecting their duty. Your honor, 
the defense rests. 

Ten CrrizEns (Babble of voices): No — 
no — we don’t agree. They ought to 
be punished. Put ’em in jail! 

Justice (Pounding gavel): Order! Or- 
der! Remember it is Miss Liberty 
to whom you are speaking. 

7TH CrrTizeEN (Rising): Your honor, 
we're all for Miss Liberty — we 
want to keep our country free, but 
we can’t do that, unless all the 
people take on their responsibilities 
— unless they vote. 

8TH CiTIzEN (Rising): There ought to 
be a law. 

9TH CrTIzEN (Rising): Make them 
vote! 

10TH CrTizeN (Rising): Make them 
vote or they lose their citizenship. 

TEN Crrizens (On their feet): Make 
them vote. Make them vote. Make 
them vote! 

Justice (Rapping for order): I sym- 
pathize with your feelings. It does 
seem that people ought to take on 
their responsibilities as citizens. Per- 
haps there should be a law — 

TrEN Crrizens: Yes. Yes. We say so 
and the majority rules. The major- 
ity rules. (Justice pounds the gavel 
and the CrtT1zENs sit down.) 

Liserty: Your honor, may I say 
another word? Of course, the major- 
ity rules but the minority has rights. 

Justice: Yes — yes. Miss Liberty is 
quite correct. But — this is very 
difficult. The weight of evidence 
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seems to be all on the side of the 
people who have voted. But still I 
can’t condemn these people who 
haven’t voted to any punishment. 
They have broken no law. I — I 
don’t quite know what to do. 

UnciE Sam (Stepping forward): Miss 
Justice, might I say a word? 

Justice: Why, Uncle Sam, of course. 
Whatever wrong has been done is 
against you. We’ll certainly be glad 
to hear from you. 

Unc ie Sam: I have been listening to 
all this with great interest and I 
might say, it’s been an eye-opener. 
I never would have thought that 
there were citizens in this country of 
ours who didn’t appreciate the 
privilege of voting. It just goes to 
show you can’t take things for 
granted. I’m shocked — and alarmed 
too. But I don’t think we should 
pass any law. 

TEN Citizens: Not pass a law? 

Uncue Sam: No. We can’t make people 
vote. We can’t condemn them for 
the good things they don’t do. That 
would be using force. Our country is 
founded on freedom—and that 
means the freedom of the individual. 
But — and this is important — if 
the individual doesn’t make good use 
of that freedom, we won’t have a free 
country any more. They say Uncle 
Sam is strong — well, I won’t be 
strong for long if the people fall 
down on their job. For it’s the people 
that rule this country. Don’t ever 
forget that. Every single one of you 
has a job to do. If you don’t do it — 
well, I’ll probably be bitten by some 
“ism” or other. I may even grow 
sick and die — 





Ten Crrizens: No — no, that can’t 
happen here. It mustn’t happen. 
OrHerR Five: We don’t want that to 
happen either, Uncle Sam. We just 

didn’t realize — 

Uncie Sam: If you don’t want it to 
happen, then do this. Keep track of 
what’s going on in your own com- 
munity, take an interest in your 
state government, in your national 
government. Watch Congress, watch 
your President — see if they’re doing 
what you want them to do. If not, 
don’t forget, the next time you go to 
the polls, you’re the boss. Vote ’em 
in or vote ’em out. 

Ten Crrizens: Yes. Yes. That’s right. 


Unc ie Sam: But whichever side you’re 
on, it’s your duty to get out there 
and vote. 

TEN Crrizens: Yes. Yes. That’s what 
we say. Vote! Vote! 

Orxer Five: Why — why — yes. We'll 
do better next time. We will! 

Uncie Sam: Good! Fine! If everyone 
gets out and votes, we’ve got noth- 
ing to worry about. We can’t go 
wrong. Because, don’t forget, which- 
ever way you vote, it’s a vote for 
Uncle Sam. 

ALL (Cheering, raising arms): Hooray! 
Hooray for Uncle Sam! (Quick 
curtain.) 

THE END 


Rain and Rebellion 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
LucreTIA OLDHAM 
JOHN, her brother 
MYLEs STANDISH 
ELDER BREWSTER 
JONATHAN, his son 
Susan WINSLOW 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
MAsSsAsoIrT 
MEN 

Tre: Summer, 1623. 

Serrinc: A room in John Oldham’s 
house in Plymouth. 

At Rise: A door at right opens, and 
Lucretia and JONATHAN appear on 
threshold. Lucretia enters. 

JONATHAN (Standing in doorway and 
looking at sky): Well, there’s no sign 
of rain yet. If it doesn’t come soon, 


this colony will be in desperate 
straits. 

Lucretia: Come in, Jonathan. (He 
enters.) Won’t you sit down? (She 
sits.) 

JONATHAN (Sitting): Just for a minute. 
I want to go to my field of corn. 
There’s not much that I can do, but 
I’d like to see whether this scorching 
sun has finished it. 

Lucretia (Untying the strings of her 
bonnet): Don’t you think our prayers 
will be answered; Jonathan? We 
were at that meeting for hours. And 
while your father was praying, I 
couldn’t help thinking of how dif- 
ferent things looked when the corn 
was planted. Remember what Gov- 
ernor Bradford promised us? A big 
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thanksgiving feast at harvest time. 

JONATHAN (Shaking his head): I guess 
the harvest won’t deserve a celebra- 
tion. (Rising) I’ll go take a look at 
my field. (Crosses to door) I tell you, 
my future — and yours — the future 
of this whole colony depends upon 
the mercy of the heavens. 

Lucretia (Rising): Doesn’t our future 
depend upon something else, Jona- 
than? (Crosses to him) 

JONATHAN: What do you mean? 

Lucretia (Laying her hand upon his 
arm): It isn’t only the corn that 
troubles you. You’ve been worried 
for some time. I know it. There’s 
something on your mind. 

JONATHAN (Evasively): This drought is 
enough worry for any man. (Goes 
out) 

Lucretia (Calling after him): Don’t 
give up hoping and praying, Jona- 
than. (Lucretia closes door, crosses 
to wall at left, humming. She removes 
her bonnet and hangs it on a peg. 
There is a knock at the door. Lu- 
CRETIA calls.) Just a moment! 
(Crosses to door and opens it. STAND- 
1sH stalks in.) 

StranpisH (Standing in center of room 
and looking about him): Where is 
your brother John? 

Lucretia: I don’t know. The last I 
saw of him he was walking toward 
the harbor with Lyford. 

SranpisH: Treacherous rogue! 

Lucretia (Indignanily): That is no 
way to talk of my brother, Captain 
Standish! 

STanpisH: I was not referring to your 
brother, Lucretia, but you might 
remind him that a man is known by 
the company he keeps. Are you 
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aware he was not at the meeting? 
Where was he last night? Right 
here in this very room entertaining 
a crew of boisterous sailors till al- 
most dawn. 

Lucretia: I care no more for those 
sailors than do you, Myles Standish, 
but, after all, this is my brother’s 
house. 

STaNDIsH (Crossing to door): Well, I'll 
look for him elsewhere. (Goes out. 
Lucretia walks to window and looks 
after him anxiously. JOHN enters 
left.) 

Lucretia (Turning in surprise): John! 
You here? Did you come in by the 
back door? 

JouN: I have been in the next room for 
some time, my dear sister. I heard 
every word the spiteful little cap- 
tain said. 

Lucretia: Then you know that he 
wants to see you? (Walks toward 
him) Oh, John, what have you done? 
Captain Standish looked serious. 

JoHN (Sneeringly): He always looks 
serious. When his feathers are 
ruffled he reminds me of a gamecock 
about to engage in a fight. Well, he 
may have a fight on his hands before 
he expects it. 

Lucretia (Sinking upon a chair): 
John, be careful! I’m- dreadfully 
worried. All last night I couldn’t 
sleep. 

Joun (Sarcastically): I’m sorry if my 
friends kept you awake. I admit we 
were a bit enthusiastic, but, then, we 
had something to shout about. 

Lucreria: It wasn’t the noise — I 
could stand that. It was my worry 
about you. I couldn’t help overhear- 
ing some things that were said. I 








can’t believe that you, my brother, 
would — 

JoHN (Threateningly): The less you 
hear, the better; and the less said, 
the sooner mended. It may interest 
you to know that one of your friends 
is in our plans with us. 

Lucretia: No! I can’t believe — 

JOHN: Up to his ears, I tell you. Just 
remember that. (Walks to door) 
Think I'll take a little stroll. (Opens 
door and looks up at the sky) Well, 
well, all the meeting has been in 
vain. Despite the eloquent pleas of 
pious old Elder Brewster, I guess the 
drought will go on. I’ll wager those 
Indians over there on Watson’s Hill 
must be disappointed. 

Lucretia: We are all disappointed, 
John. How can you rejoice in our 
disappointment? If our crop fails, 
what will become of us? 

JoHN: I’m not rejoicing. I’m just 
amused, that’s all. I was present 
when Massasoit visited Governor 
Bradford yesterday. 

Lucretia: So was I. 
them both. 

JouHN: Well, I couldn’t help smiling at 
the two simpletons. The red man 
said he had come because his people 
were suffering and they believed the 
white man’s magic could bring them 
rain. 

Lucretia: I see nothing amusing in 

that, John Oldham. And I was very 

much touched by Governor Brad- 
ford’s answer. He said the white 
man had no magic to end the drought 
but the white man’s God could ac- 
complish all things and the whole 
colony would gather to petition Him 
for relief. 


I felt sorry for 


JoHN: Bungling old hypocrite! And 
Massasoit said his people would 
camp on that hill over there and 
wait for the white man’s God to send 
them rain. (Glances up at sky) It 
looks like they’ll be waiting a long 
time. Well, I’ll be off. 

Lucretia: Don’t go, John. (Rises) 
Don’t leave me alone tonight. 

Joun: I don’t think you’re going to be 
alone. Here comes a very charming 
visitor. (Speaking to somebody out- 
side) Good evening, Mistress Wins- 
low. Do come in. (SUSAN enters.) 

Susan (Coolly): Thank you. (JoHN 
goes out. Looking around) Are you 
alone, Lucretia? 

Lucretia: Yes. Won’t you sit down? 
(Motions toward chair) Is anything 
wrong, Sue? (Sits) 

Susan (Sitting): I’m afraid there is, 
Lucretia, and I think it is about time 
you knew it. I’m your best friend, 
and I’m going to speak frankly. 
Haven’t you suspected there was 
something strange about the meet- 
ings taking place in this house? The 
whole colony’s talking about them. 

Lucretia: You mean those carousing 
sailors? I’ve tried to persuade John 
to keep them away. 

Susan: It’s far more serious than that, 
my dear. It’s that rascally Lyford 
and his crew. My husband keeps 
his eyes and ears open, I can assure 
you. Ed was telling me only last 
night that Governor Bradford is 
more troubled than he has been 
since he arrived on these shores. 

Lucretia: I don’t wonder. This 
drought may destroy us all. 

Susan: It’s not only the drought, my 

dear — as terrible as that is — that 
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keeps him awake at night. 

Lucretia: What is it, then? 
news from England or — 

Susan: It’s the threat of rebellion. 
Governor Bradford may soon have 
his authority challenged, and if he is 
overthrown, God help us all. No 
man in Plymouth has done more to 
hold the colony together than he. 

Lucretia: You mean — they are 
actually plotting against Governor 
Bradford? 

Susan: I do indeed. There is reason to 
believe that letters are being sent to 
England full of complaints against 
him. He knows the names of the two 
leaders. 

Lucretia: Who are these leaders? 

Susan: One is that disgusting Lyford, 
as treacherous a man as ever set foot 
in Plymouth Colony. 

Lucretia (Anziously): And the other? 

Susan: This — this is one of the hard- 
est things I’ve ever had to do. The 
other is — your brother. 

Lucretia: I don’t believe it, Sue 
Winslow. You’ve been imposed 
upon. I know John is quick- 
tempered and headstrong, but I 
can’t believe he is a traitor. 

Susan: I hope you are right, my dear. 
There are those who hold that he is 
nothing but the dupe of Lyford. 
(Leaning toward Lucretia) What 
about Jonathan Brewster? 

Lucretia: What about him? What 
do you mean? 

Susan: Did you know that he had been 
attending these meetings? 

Lucretia: No! What evidence is 


Bad 


there that he — 
Susan: He was here last night. Ed saw 
him coming in. 
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Lucretia: It can’t be so. A devoted 
son of one of the most respected 
members of the colony. Why, his 
father, Elder Brewster, is Governor 
Bradford’s most loyal supporter. 

Susan: It is amazing, I admit. (Rising) 
I must be going home to get Ed’s 
supper. (Walks to window and looks 
at sky) Not much chance of rain. 
There is a cloud in the west, but it’s 
too small to hold much promise. 
(Turning to Lucretia) I was sure 
you would prefer hearing all this 
from me than from somebody else. I 
hope you understand, my dear. 

Lucretia: I do understand, Sue. 
Thank you for coming. (Knock at 
door. SUSAN opens it.) 

Susan: Why, Jonathan Brewster! 
Come in. I am just leaving. 

JONATHAN: Thank you. (Enters. Sux 
goes out. LucRETIA rises and faces 
JONATHAN.) I have something to 
say to you, Lucretia. 

Lucretia: And I have much to say to 
you, Jonathan Brewster. Won’t you 
sit down? (Sits) 

JONATHAN (Sitting): I have just been 
over my acre of corn. The earth 
around the plants is as dry as dust, 
and the leaves are beginning to 
wither on the stalk. Unless we have 
rain at once there will be no crop. 
For this reason, I — I think it might 
be wise to postpone our wedding for 
a while. 

Lucretia: Why not postpone it in- 
definitely? Why not call it off alto- 
gether? 

JONATHAN: What are you saying, 
Lucretia? You know that I love 
you, and I have reason to believe 
that you love me. Only the prospect 


of a crop failure could — 

Lucretia: It’s not the failure of the 
crop that’s back of this, Jonathan; 
it’s your treachery. 

JONATHAN: What do you mean? 

Lucretia: I mean the meetings you 
attend in this very house. Why do 
you come here after dark and sit 
among those who are conspiring 
against the noblest leader a colony 
could have? 

JONATHAN: Your brother has told you, 
then? 

Lucretia: Yes, he told me, but I would 
have learned it anyhow. It is com- 
mon knowledge you are a traitor! 

JONATHAN: You mean I could betray 
this colony, my friends, my father, 
my future wife? 

LucretiA: I mean you are a traitor to 
me. You don’t come to these meet- 
ings to plot against Governor Brad- 
ford. You come as a representative 
of Myles Standish. You come to 
spy on my brother. I wouldn’t 
doubt that you are even keeping an 
eye on me. 

JONATHAN: You are cruel, Lucretia, 
cruel and unjust. I am in the service 
of Standish, but will you believe me 
when I tell you that I am serving 
you and John, too? 

Lucretia: A strange way to serve 
people — spying on them! 

JONATHAN: I believe your brother is 
innocent, Lucretia. I think he is the 
dupe of that miserable creature, 
Lyford. Before this day ends I hope 
to have in my hands convincing evi- 
dence of John’s innocence. 

Lucretia: But how? 

JONATHAN: The Charity is about to sail 
for England. We suspect she is carry- 


ing letters designed to undermine 
the influence of Governor Bradford 
in this colony. The Governor has 
ordered Captain Pierce to let me 
search the mail for any damaging 
reports. 

Lucretia: And you hope to find 
something? 

JONATHAN: I do, Lucretia. If my sus- 
picions are correct, we shall prove 
Lyford guilty beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

Lucretia: That is not enough, Jona- 
than Brewster. You must prove my 
brother innocent. If you do not, I 
can never marry you. You would 
not want the sister of such a man for 
your wife, and your father would 
spurn me as a daughter-in-law. 

JONATHAN: I fear you misjudge both 
my father and me, Lucretia. (Rising) 
But I accept your decision because I 
believe the evidence I seek will 
establish John’s innocence. 

Lucretia (Rising): Then why is Myles 
Standish so anxious to find John? 
There was fury in his face. When 
the captain looks like that, it bodes 
no good. 

JONATHAN (Surprised): Myles Standish 
was here? 

Lucretia: Not ten minutes ago. 
(Looks behind her) Hush! I heard a 
door open and close. You had better 
be off. 

JONATHAN: I’m on my way. (Crosses to 
door) When I return, I believe I’ll 
have news that will make your heart 
glad. 

Lucretia: God grant you may! (He 
goes out as JOHN enters left.) 

Joun (Sarcastically): I trust I did not 
interrupt a_ lovers’ tryst. Poor, 
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stupid Jonathan Brewster, I sup- 
pose? Well, my dear sister, I admit 
the supply of men is limited here, 
but even at that you could have 
picked a much better — 

Lucretia (Stamping her foot): Vll not 
listen to any criticism of Jonathan 
from you, John. You don’t realize 
what a friend you have in him. Why, 
at this very moment he is — (Knock 
at door right) Wait! It may be 
Standish. You had better go into 
that room. (Points to door left) 

JoHn (Folding his arms and facing 
door at right): I’ll face the little game- 
cock right here, if you don’t mind. 
Open the door. 

Lucretia (Walking reluctantly to door 
at right): But, John, he may — 
(Knock repeated) 

JoHNn: Let the little wasp in. I’m not 
afraid of his sting. (LucRETIA opens 
door and SranpisH enters.) Well, 
mighty soldier, to what do I owe the 
honor of this visit? 

SranpisH: John Oldham, last night 
was your turn to stand watch. You 
were well aware of that, were you 
not? 

JoHN: It does occur to me now, little 
captain, that I saw my name on 
some list. : 

SranpisH: Why, then, were you not 
with the others? 

JoHN: Now don’t lose your temper: 
that is unworthy of a military 
genius. 

SranpisH (Bristling): Don’t push me 
too far, John Oldham. There is 
punishment in this colony for those 
who disobey orders. 

Joun: I understood this was a free 

country, Standish. I did not come 
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here to take orders from you or any 

other man. I'll stand watch when I 

please, and it so happened that last 

night I had other plans. 

SranpisH: And disgraceful plans they 
were, no doubt. As commander-in- 
chief of this garrison, I order you to 
stand guard tonight. 

Joun (Scornfully): And if I refuse to 
obey the great commander’s orders? 

SranpisH: There is a jail for those who 
disobey. 

JoHNn: Then I disobey — and I dare 
you to arrest me. 

Lucretia (Approaching JoHN and 
laying her hand on his arm): No, 
John! No! Listen to Captain 
Standish. 

Joun: Hold your tongue, girl. (Brushes 
her hand from his arm) I'll attend to 
this braggart in my own way. I 
have dared him to arrest me. I re- 
peat the dare. 

SranpisH: I accept your challenge. 
(Takes a step toward Joun) 

Lucretia (Rushing between them): 
Captain Standish, I appeal to you. 
Leave John to me. I can reason 
with him. 

JouHN: It’s too late for reason. Let him 
lay hands upon me and I — (Brap- 
FORD enters hurriedly, followed by 
ELpER BREWSTER and several MEN.) 

BrapFrorp: What is the meaning of 
this violent language? Do you not 
know that you are disturbing the 
peace? I could hear your angry 
voices as I walked past. What is 
wrong, John Oldham? 

JoHN (Pointing to SranpisH): That 
little bantam wanted to start a 
fight. I bade him keep his distance. 

Braprorp: What have you to say,’ 





Captain Standish? 

SranpisH: John Oldham was on the list 
to stand guard last night. He did 
not appear. I ordered him to join 
the watch tonight. He refused and 
dared me to arrest him. I was about 
to do so when — 

BrapForp (Turning to JoHN): You 
are well aware that Captain Stand- 
ish has full authority in all military 
affairs of this colony. When he gives 
an order, it is to be obeyed. 

JOHN (Angrily): I recognize neither his 
authority nor yours, William Brad- 
ford. I came to America to be a free 
man, and I intend to remain so. 

BraDFOoRD: Fool! Men can be free only 
when they cooperate with other men 
to defend that freedom. 

JOHN (Sneering): Let’s have no more 
sermons today. We've listened to 
enough already. 

BREwsTER: Shame upon you, John 
Oldham! You’ve heard no sermon 
today. You are one of the few who 
did not come to the meeting house. 
I said a prayer that your hard heart 
might be softened. 

JoHN: Your prayers are about as dry 
as the dust of our fields. (Sarcastic- 
ally) That meeting has brought 
about no miracle, has it? The corn is 
still parched; even the leaves on the 
trees — 

Brewster: That is blasphemy! God 
will punish you, John Oldham, for 
your careless language. 

JoHN (Belligerently): Well, there’s no 
man here that’s going to punish me 
for anything. 

BRADFORD: Be careful how you speak. 
Captain Standish has ordered you to 
stand watch tonight. You have re- 


fused. 
order. 

JoHuN: Who are you to give orders? I 
obey only those who — 

Lucretia (Rushing to Joun): John, I 
beg of you to guard your tongue. 
JoHN: Be quiet, girl! (Pushing her 
aside) I do not recognize the author- 
ity of usurping rogues. I acknowl- 

edge only the — 

BraprorD: To curb foul tongues and 
rebellious spirits, John Oldham, we 
have a rather effectual remedy. (To 
Men) Take him to the guard house. 
(The MEN seize JoHN.) Let him stay 
there until he has had time to reflect 
upon the real meaning of freedom. 
(JoHN is taken out. To Lucretia) 
I’m sorry, my dear, for your sake, 
that I have to do this. But I know 
you will understand that we can not 
permit a few to disturb the peace of 
the many. 

Lucretia: Of course, I do, Governor 
Bradford. I only wish that John 
could be his real self. At heart he is 
generous and true. 

BRaDFORD: I have never doubted that. 
His great mistake is in the friends he 
chooses. If we can rid ourselves of 
this scoundrel Lyford, I believe your 
brother would become a useful and 
respected member of this colony. 

SranpisH (Blunily): I think that both 
of them are traitors to us all. 

LucretiA: Be careful how you speak, 
Myles Standish. Before the sun sets: 
this evening, you may see how 
groundless your suspicions of John 
are. 

BraprorpD: You are inclined to be too 
rash in your statements, Captain. 
In this colony every man is innocent 


I now give you the same 
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until we prove him guilty. (Knock at 
door) 

Lucretia (Calling): Come in! (Jona- 
THAN enters, some papers in his 
hand.) Oh, Jonathan, you have come 
at the right moment. I hope you 
found the evidence. 

JONATHAN (With quiet seriousness): I 
did find the evidence, Lucretia. 
(Hands one of papers to BRADFORD, 
who glances over it) That proves 
what everybody has suspected for 
months — that treachery is at work 
here. These letters would present 
you in a false light to the authorities; 
they might even lead to your being 
replaced. 

BrapForpD (Glancing over paper): This 
is not especially complimentary, is 
it? .. . Says I have no knowledge of 
government. ... Full of false accusa- 
tions. . . . Signed by Lyford. (Ez- 
tends his hand toward JONATHAN) 
Let’s have the other. (JONATHAN 
gives him the other letter.) This is a 
little briefer. (Glances over it) It 
simply repeats the charges. By the 
same writer, I suppose. (Turns 
paper over) 

JONATHAN (Reluctantly): No, Gov- 
ernor, that — that was written by — 

BraprorD: By John Oldham! (Sinks 
upon chair) This is hard for me to 
believe. 

SranpisH: Not for me. I have sus- 
pected these rogues for months. 
(Strides toward door) I’ll put Lyford 
under arrest. Now that we have the 
ringleaders, the few other rebels will 
become as little lambs. Come with 
me, Jonathan. (They go out.) 

BrapFrorD: Thank God the peace and 
unity of this colony have been 





saved! 

Lucretia (Tearfully): But what will 
become of my brother, Governor? 

BraprorpD: He will be given a fair 
trial at once. 

LucretiA: But his punishment? 

BRADFORD (Quietly): I’m afraid it will 
have to be — exile. 

Lucretia (Walking toward him with 
clasped hands): Then send me into 
exile with him. You don’t know how 
he depends upon me. Ever since 
our parents died, I have been a kind 
of mother to him. 

Braprorp (Sympathetically): No, my 
dear, I can’t do that. It is high time 
that John learned to stand on his 
own feet. And we need loyal people 
like you in this colony. 

Lucretia: But is there no hope for 
him, Governor? 

BrapForp: I have much hope for him. 
I believe that now he is hot-headed, 
reckless, misguided, but essentially 
honest. In exile he will have time to 
reflect upon the errors of his ways. 
I predict he will want to return to 
this colony. 

Lucretia (Eagerly): And if he does? 

BRADFORD: We shall receive him. 
(Playfully) And now, my dear, I 
recommend to you one Jonathan 
Brewster. Today may be dark, but 
you can look forward to a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Lucretia (Shaking her head): There 
can be no tomorrow for me and 
Jonathan. I couldn’t forget that he 
was partly responsible for my broth- 
er’s being sent away. 

Braprorp: But, think, Lucretia, of 
what courage he showed in revealing 
the author of that letter. He could 


have concealed it, and none would 
have been the wiser. It takes a brave 
man to act when acting means hurt- 
ing the woman you love. 

Lucretia (Thoughtfully): I suppose it 
does — if he still loves me. 

BrREwsTER: What makes you doubt 
it? 

Lucretia (Reluctantly): He was here 
before you came. He seemed to 
want to break our engagement under 
pretense that the drought — 

BraprorD: The drought! I had for- 
gotten. The events of the past half 
hour had driven it from my mind. 
(Goes to window and looks out) Elder 
Brewster, it is raining! 

Brewster: Thank God! Our prayers 
are answered. 

BrapFORD: It is falling so quietly that 
we didn’t even hear it on the roof. 


Doesn’t Shakespeare compare the 
quality of mercy to the rain? 


Brewster: He does indeed! “It 
droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath: it is 
twice blest; it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 

Braprorp: How appropriate for us! 
The mercy of the rain. 

Brewster: The mercy of God. May 
it remind us to be merciful to our 
two prisoners. (Knock at door) 

BRADFORD (Opens door and MAssasoIT 
enters, followed by JONATHAN): Chief 
Massasoit! You are welcome. 

Massasoir: I come to thank white 
man for rain. White man pray and 
rain comes. Your God is good God. 
Your corn grows green in the rain. 

Brewster: Is it more than a shower, 
Chief? Will it last? 

Massasoir: Rain last maybe two days. 
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BraDForD (Joyfully): Then our crops 
are saved! Tomorrow I’ll set apart a 
day for general thanksgiving, and in 
the fall, after we have gathered in 
the fruit and grain, we shall have 
another and even greater day of 
thanksgiving. (Zo Massasorr) 
Come, Chief, you and Elder Brew- 
ster will go to my home. (He goes out, 
followed by Massasoir and Brew- 
STER.) 

JONATHAN (Sitting): I am deeply hurt, 
Lucretia, by what you said. How 
could you doubt that my love for 
you had changed? 

Lucretia: John’s actions were such a 
shock to me, Jonathan, that I was 
hardly responsible for what I said. 
Forgive me. 

JONATHAN: I do, my dear. 
have much to forgive. 
Lucretia: We both have much to un- 
derstand. To understand is to for- 

give. 

JONATHAN (Looking upward): Listen to 
the rain on the roof. Did you ever 
hear sweeter music than that? (Rises, 
goes to window, and looks out) The 
thirsty earth is drinking it in. You 
ought to see the corn, Lucretia. (She 
comes to window and stands beside 
him, looking out.) How much 
stronger and greener it looks already! 
(Puts his arm around her) We shall 
have an abundant crop. And when 
the harvest is gathered in and we go 
to the meeting house to give thanks 
for all our blessings, you and I can 
be married. 

Lucretia (Looking up into his face): 
What a perfect thanksgiving it will 
be, Jonathan! 

THE END 


We both 
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Part Two 


Intermediates 





Nothing to be Thankful For 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Mortuer, Vera Thompson 
Fatuer, John Thompson 
JIMMY 
JANE 
Bos 
VoIcE FRoM Rapio 
TimE: Late afternoon on Thanksgiving 


Day. 
Serrine: The living room of the 
Thompson home. 


At Rise: Jimmy, about twelve years old, 
ts sprawled in easy chair right, looking 
discontented. The phone rings and he 
goes to answer it. 

Jimmy (Into phone): Hello? This is the 
Thompson residence, Jimmy Thomp- 
son speaking. ... Who are you?... 
The Jolly Quiz Man? .. . If I give 
the best answer I get what? ... 
Well, gee, I don’t know .. . (Turning 
from phone and calling left) Mom — 
say, Mom! 

Moruer (Off): What’s the matter, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Do you know what we’re 
thankful for today? 

Moruer (Still off): No, dear, I cer- 
tainly don’t. What’s the matter? 
Jimmy (Into phone): Hello. I don’t 
know what we’re thankful for. My 
mother doesn’t either. Everything 


kind of went wrong — I guess we 
never had a worse Thanksgiving in 
our life. Yeah, I’m sorry too... . 


O.K. Goodbye. (He hangs up as 
Moruer, Vera Thompson, enters 
left.) 

Moruer: What was that all about, 
Jimmy? Why were you calling me? 

Jimmy: Some man on the radio is phon- 
ing people to find out what they’re 
thankful for. 

Moruer: My goodness. You mean he 
called us? 

Jimmy: Sure, and if I could have given 
him the best answer, I’d get fifty 
dollars. 

Moruer: What did you tell him? 

Jimmy: I just told him I didn’t know 
what we were thankful for. 

Moruer: Jimmy Thompson! 

Jimmy: Well, Mom, you said yourself 
this was a terrible day. 

MoruHer: Dear, you might at least 
have tried. After all, fifty dollars 
would have been something to be 
thankful for. 

Jrmmy: We wouldn’t have won any- 
way, Mom. I guess this isn’t our 
lucky day. (He goes back and sprawls 
in chair right again.) 

Moruen: I guess you’re right. When I 
think of that mince pie — why, I 
never had a failure before in my life. 
I just can’t understand what hap- 
pened. 

Jimmy: Oh, it didn’t matter so much, 
Mom. Grandpa and Grandma 
Thompson were so busy arguing 


with Grandpa and Grandma Stevens 
that — 

MorTHer (Going around the room, 
straightening things here and there on 
tables): Everyone noticed just the 
same. Didn’t you hear Grandpa 
Thompson say that he thought he’d 
broken a tooth? The crust was 
tough. Oh, it was so embarrassing — 
and then your father always has to 
brag about my pie beforehand. 

Jimmy: Boy, I'll bet Dad is having a 
time taking all the grandparents to 
the station. Why do they have to 


argue so about politics? 

Moruer: I don’t know, dear, but I 
told your father not to invite his 
folks at the same time as mine. Grand- 
pa Thompson has always voted 
the straight Democratic ticket and 
my father’s always voted the straight 


Republican. 

Jmmmy: But I don’t see what difference 
it makes. We're all Americans. 
What I can’t understand is the 
grandparents forgetting all about 
me. 

Moruer: Forgetting about? Oh, so 
that’s it. Grandpa Stevens didn’t 
give you the usual dollar. 

Jimmy: Nor Grandpa Thompson either. 
And they never come here but 
what — 

Moruer: Now, Jimmy, you should not 
like your grandparents merely be- 
cause they give you money. 

Jmmmy: I don’t, Mom — but they al- 
ways have and today just because 
they’re arguing about politics — 
gee, I’ve been saving up for a foot- 
ball and I’d kind of counted on that 
to help out. 

MoruHer: Well, you shouldn’t have 


counted on it. (JANE, about fifteen, 
enters left. She has a wool cloth wound 
around her neck and speaks hoarsely.) 

JANE: Mother, I am not going to wear 
this woolen rag around my neck a 
minute longer. 

Moruer: Jane, you know your throat 
is sore and you’re as hoarse as can be. 

Jimmy: You sound like a frog, Sis. 

JANE: Jimmy Thompson! 

Moruer: Children. 

JANE: Well, he knows how I feel, and 
then he — (Breaking off) Oh, why 
did I have to get this awful cold for 
Thanksgiving? Why? 

MoruHer: Jane, you ought to be in bed 
or at least lying down with a blanket 
over you. 

JANE: Mother, can’t you understand 
that tonight is the Homecoming 
dance — and it’s the biggest event 
of the social season? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, you’ve told me 
several times. 

JANE: Then say I can go, Mother. Let 
me call Bill up and tell him I will 
after all. I know I’ll feel better by 
eight o’clock. 

MoruHeERr: Jane, you are not going any- 
where tonight. If you hadn’t gone 
skating yesterday when you already 
had a cold — 

JANE (Tragically): Mom, I'll die — 
I’ll simply die if I have to miss that 
dance. 

Moruer: Nothing of the kind. Now 
you lie down again — (Taking her 
arm and leading her to sofa) and let 
me put this blanket over you. (JANE 
flops down on the sofa and MoTHER 
covers her up.) 

JANE: And this is Thanksgiving day. 
I’d like to know just one single thing 
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I have to be thankful for. 

Jimmy: Huh. You’re not the only one. 

Moruer: I should say not. (Bos, 
about sixteen, rushes in right. He 
looks very unhappy.) Well, here’s 
Bob. How was the football game, 
dear? 

Bos: How was it? You ask me how 
was it? 

Moruer: What on earth is the matter? 

Bos: I’ll never live this day down — 
never — as long as I live. 

Jimmy: But Bob, what happened? 

Bos: We lost — 21 to 19. 

Jimmy: Boy! 

Bos: And it was all my fault. I made 
a fumble. 

Moruer: Oh, now, Bob, you’re prob- 
ably imagining things. 

Bos: Imagining? I tell you, Mom, I 
had the ball. I could have made 
a touchdown maybe and then I 
fumbled. 

Moruer: Dear, I think you’re taking 
this too seriously. One person 
couldn’t lose a football game — all 
by himself. 

Bos: But I did, Mom — and Ill prob- 
ably be the laughing stock all over 
town. 

Moruer: Nonsense, it’s just a game. 

Bos: Just a game? It’s the big Thanks- 
giving game, Mom, and I lost it. 
Now the whole school’s got nothing 
to be thankful for. 

Moruer: My goodness, it must be 
contagious. 

Bos: What? 

Moruenr: Having nothing to be thank- 
ful for. We're all feeling terrible. 


(MorHER sinks into easy chair at 
left.) 


JANE: You ought to be in my shoes, 
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Bob. Mom says I can’t go to the 

dance. 

Bos: I'll bet Bill wouldn’t feel like 
going anyway. He kind of turned 
his ankle. 

JANE: Bill did? Mom, listen to that. 
Can anything more happen? 

Bos: All the fellas kind of got banged 
up. They played so hard to make up 
for my fumble. Can you feature it, 
Mom? A fella tries his best — he 
doesn’t even get to finish his Thanks- 
giving dinner because of the game 
and then he fumbles. Why, I didn’t 
even have any dessert. 

Moruer: Son, you didn’t miss a thing. 
My mince pie was a complete 
failure. 

Jimmy: The two Grandpas did nothing 
but argue all through dinner. 

Jane: And I kept sniffling and excus- 
ing myself to blow my nose. 

Bos: Boy, what a day. (He sits down 
nervously on the edge of a chair, and 
they all look sad.) 

Jimmy (Rising and going to radio): 
Maybe I can find some music on the 
radio to cheer us up. (He turns it on 
and after a few seconds you hear a 
voice.) 

Voice (From radio): As we near the 
end of this Thanksgiving day, let us 
pause for just a moment to concen- 
trate on all the things we have to be 
thankful for. 

Bos: Turn that thing off. The guy 
must be crazy. (Jimmy turns radio off 
and goes back to chair dejectedly. 
Fatuer, John Thompson, enters 
right. He puts his hat down on a 
table.) 

FaTHer: Well, what’s the matter with 
everyone? If you’d just been 





through what I’ve been through — 

Moraer: John, you’re not going to 
start. We’re all feeling perfectly 
miserable. 

Fatuer: What a trip. All the way 
downtown in the taxi Grandpa 
Stevens kept shouting at the top of 
his voice. 

Moruer: John, my father doesn’t talk 
any louder than yours does. 

FatuHer: That’s what you think. My 
ear positively burns. (He is holding 
his left ear.) 

Jimmy: Was Grandpa Stevens sitting 
on your left, Dad? 

FaTtHer: No, on my right. 

Jimmy: But you’re holding your left 
ear. 

Moruer: That just shows. It was 
your father that was shouting, John. 
He has a far more penetrating voice 


than my father. 

Fatuer: Vera, I don’t know what’s got 
into you. Why you should want to 
criticize my folks — 

Moruer: /, criticize? John, you’re the 
one who’s been doing the criticizing. 

Bos: I don’t see what difference it 


makes anyhow. The grandparents 
are all gone now. 

FaTuHeEr: Of course you don’t see what 
difference it makes, Bob. You 
weren’t here most of the day. You 
didn’t have to listen to them. You 
went off to a football game. 

Bos: And we lost, Dad — and it was 
my fault. 

Jane: And I’m feeling perfectly awful 
with this cold, Dad— or at least 
Mother insists I am. And she won’t 
let me — 

Jimmy: And Dad, I certainly was dis- 
appointed — 


Fatuer: Children, I am very sorry if 
you all have troubles, but I’m in no 
mood to listen to them now. My 
ears burn, my head aches — I’ve 
never gone through anything like 
that ride to the station in my life. 
And then to make matters worse, 
wait until you hear what happened 
at the station. 

Moruer (Rising): John, stop fussing. 
You’re making a big to-do about 
nothing. You’re not the only one 
who’s nervous — who’s had a hard 
day. What about me? Cooking a 
great big dinner and having your 
mother ask me why I hadn’t made 
old-fashioned sage dressing instead 
of chestnut — 

Farner: Vera, your mother treats me 
as though I were a boy in short pants. 
I smoke too much, she says, just be- 
cause I had a cigar after dinner. 

Moruer: That’s unfair. Mother’s al- 
ways been very fond of you — so has 
Father. 

Fatuer: If he’s fond of me, why does 
he inflict those longwinded political 
discussions on me? 

Moruer: John, I never saw anyone 
who could talk longer without taking 
a breath than Grandpa Thompson. 

Farner: He hadn’t said a word in the 
taxi. Then Grandpa Stevens started. 
They fought over every election 
since 1900 and try as I would I 
couldn’t stop them. They argued 
about ways to save the country — 

Bos: Gee, why don’t they do some- 
thing instead of talking so much 
about it? 

Farner: Grandpa Thompson has done 
a lot. He’s worked hard in his com- 
munity — still does. 
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MoruHer: So does Grandpa Stevens. 
They’re both fine Americans but 
they just like to disagree and of 
course we never should have had 
them here at the same time — I told 
you that, John. 

FaTHER: You told me? It was your 
idea to invite them all. 

Mortuer: My idea? Nothing of the 
sort. 

FatTHer: It certainly was. I fought it 
tooth and nail. 

Moruer: John Thompson, how can 
you say that? I knew it would 
never work out and now when it 
hasn’t, you come home and talk, 
talk, talk. I thought maybe we 
could have a little peace now, but 
you’re getting as bad as your father. 

FatHer: Well, that’s the last straw! 
(He picks up his hat and goes toward 
door right.) 

Moruer: John, where are you going? 

FaTHEeR: Out! Maybe then you can 
have a little peace — and I can too. 
(He goes out and a door slams off.) 

Mortuer (Looking after him): But 
John, wait — (She sits down sud- 
denly.) He — he’s gone. Your — 
your father’s gone. 

Bos: Oh, now, Mom, he’ll be back. 

JANE: Mom, I’ve never heard you and 
Dad quarrel like that before. 

Moruer: We never have. I — I just 
can’t understand what’s got into 
your father. (She starts to cry.) 

Jimmy: Gee, Mom, don’t cry... 

Moruer: But I can’t help it. The 
way your father talked to me — 

Bos: You said some things too, Mom. 

JANE: Yes, Mom, and for goodness 

sakes. It’s really nothing to cry 


about. I know how fond you and 





Dad are of each other — in a few 
minutes he’ll come back and you'll 
make up and everything will be all 
right. (She pushes blanket back and 
starts to get up.) But look at me — 

Moruer: Jane, stay on that sofa. Re- 
member your sore throat. 

JANE (Lying back): Sore throat — 
sofa. And in a few hours all the kids 
will be going to the Homecoming 


dance. Oh, I don’t see how I can 
stand it. 

Jimmy: There’ll be another dance next 
year, Sis. 


JANE: Next year — who cares about 
next year? That’s ages away. 

Jimmy: Yeah, I guess it is. And it’ll 
probably take me that long to save 
up enough for a football. 

Bos (Rising): Football — can’t you 
see I’m trying to forget the game? 
What do you want to keep talking 
about it for? 

Jimmy: But I don’t keep talking about 
it. 

Bos (Pacing about): How I'll ever live 
that game down, I don’t know. I 
can’t go back to school. Maybe I 
ought to leave town or — 

Moruer: Bob, stop it. Stop talking 
such nonsense. Of course you’re not 
going to leave town and of course 
you’re going back to school. 

Bos: But Mom, you don’t seem to 
realize what’s happened. It’s a 
terrible thing. 

JANE: It’s a terrible thing to have a red 
nose atid a sore throat with a rag 
around it, and nobody seems to 
realize that either. 

Jimmy: Well, as long as everybody’s 
talking about terrible things — 

Moruer: Be quiet, all of you. I’ve 


had a perfectly terrible day myself. 
The mince pie and — everything’s 
gone wrong — and now, now, to top 
it all, your father’s gone off angry. 
(She rises.) I think I’ll go up and lie 
down. (She starts left just as the phone 
rings.) 

Jimmy: Shall I answer it, Mom? 

Moruer: Yes, go ahead. (But she 
waits at door left.) 

Jimmy: Maybe it’s that man again 
calling to see what we’ve got to be 
thankful for. (He goes to phone. Into 
phone) Hello? Yes, this is the 
Thompson residence. ... Who? The 
Riverside Hospital? ... Yes... 
Yes... But gee — (Sounding scared) 
Ill — I’ll get my mother. 

MorHer (Starting upstage looking 
frightened): Hospital? Jimmy, what 
is it? 


Jimmy: I — I don’t know exactly. 
Something about Dad — 

Mornuer: Your father? Give me that 
phone. (Taking phone) Yes — yes, 
this is Mrs. Thompson. Oh, no!... 


I see. . . . But can’t you tell me — 
I see... . Thank you. I'll be over 
right away. (She hangs up looking 
stunned.) 

JANE (Getting up): Mom, what is it? 

Moruer: Your father’s been hurt — 
hit by a car. 

Bos: Oh, gosh . . . Mom, how — how 
bad is it? 

Moruer: I don’t know. They said 
they couldn’t tell yet. They rushed 
him right to the hospital. (Breaking 
down) Oh, I — (The children all 
come to her.) 

JANE: Mom, he’ll be all right. 

Jimmy: He’s got to be all right. 


Moruer: This is all my fault. Your 
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father was upset because of the way 
I talked to him. He probably 
wasn’t watching. 

Bos: Now, Mom, you can’t blame 
yourself. 

Moruer: But I do — of course I blame 
myself. When I think of the way I 
talked and now maybe he — he — 
(Breaking off) Vl have to get over 
there. (She starts right distractedly.) 

JANE: But Mom, your coat — you 
can’t go without a coat. I’ll get it. 

Moruer: Jane, you’re sick, dear. 

JANE: What’s a little cold? It doesn’t 
even matter now. I’ve just been 
thinking of myself all day. (Ezits) 

Bos: We all have. I’ll go over with 
you, Mom. 

Moruer: No, Bob. I — I'd better go 
alone. 

Jimmy: J could go, Mom. 

Moruer: None of you need go. If it’s 
serious, I wouldn’t want you child- 
ren — 

Bos (With authority): Mother, I am 
the oldest and I’m going with you. 
You are not going to the hospital 
alone. (JANE runs in with MorTumr’s 
hat and coat. Bos helps MorHEr on 
with coat.) 

Moruer: Thank you. (She starts right.) 
Oh, if only your father’s all right. 
(She breaks.) But I’m afraid. It’s 
serious, I know it’s serious. (She 
starts to cry again.) 

Bos (Paitting her shoulder): 
Mom — 

Moruer (Getting hold of herself): This 
is silly of me. I mustn’t cry. I 
mustn’t be crying when I see your 
father — that is if he’s conscious. 

JANE (Still holding hat): Mom, don’t 
you want your hat? 


Now, 





Moruer (She takes hat but doesn’t put 
it on): My hat? Oh... well, I’ll let 
you know as soon as I can — or Ill 
be home or — goodbye. (Bos takes 
Moruer’s arm and they are about to 
go out the door when FaTHER enters 
right. Bos steps back in astonish- 
ment.) John — oh, John. (She throws 
her arms around his neck.) 

FaTHer: Vera — Vera, I came back. 
I’m so sorry. 

Moruer: John, you’re not in the hos- 
pital. (She leans back and touches his 
chest, and his shoulders as though to 
see he’s all right.) You’re not there, 
are you? 

FaTHeR: Where? 

Moruenr: In the hospital, dear. 

Fatuer: No, of course I’m not. I’m 
right here. What are you talking 
about? Listen, Vera, I’m sorry I 
shouted at you. 

Moruer: You didn’t shout at me at 
all. J shouted at you — oh, John, 
you’re not hurt. 

Bos: Boy, I’ve never been so thankful 
to see anyone in all my life! 

Jimmy: You’re all right, Dad! 

FatHer: Of course I’m all right. Why 
wouldn’t I be all right? What are 
you all staring at me for? 

Moruer: John, we thought you were 
in the hospital. 

Farner: Hospital? Nonsense. 

Moruer: But they said you were in 
the hospital. They called just a few 
minutes ago. 

FatHer: Who called? I can’t make 
any sense — 

Moruer: The hospital, dear. We were 
all half crazy. They said you’d been 
hurt. I don’t understand. 
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FaTHer: But Vera, they must have 
had the wrong number. 

Moruer: No, John. They said John 
Thompson — they’d looked at the 
identification card in your wallet. 

FatuHer: Identification card — my 
wallet — so that’s it. Vera, I started 
to tell you before and then we were 
arguing so — I mean / was arguing. 

Moruer: We both were arguing, dear. 

FatHer: Well, anyhow, I lost my 
wallet or someone took it. I felt 
someone brush against me in the 
crowd at the station. 

Bos: Dad! 

Fatuer: Yes, and then when I looked, 
it was gone. 

Jimmy: Then this man who took your 
wallet — why, he must be the one in 
the hospital! 

JANE: Of course, that’s it. 

Moruer: And they thought that he 
was you. Oh, John, I’m so thankful 
that you had your wallet stolen or 
no, that doesn’t make sense, does it? 
What I’m trying to say is that I’m 
so glad you’re all right. 

Bos: Did you have much money on 
you, Dad? 

FaTHer: No — not so much and that 
poor fellow at the hospital might 
just as well keep it. I’d better go 
over there though and pick up the 
wallet itself and my driver’s license 
and — 

Moruer: You’d better call the hos- 
pital, dear, and explain. 

FatHer: Yes, yes, so I had. (He goes to 
phone and takes up receiver.) Op- 
erator, will you get me the Riverside 
Hospital, please? (Turning from 
phone) By the way, some of the 
money in that wallet didn’t belong 





to me — it belonged to you, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: What’s that, Dad? 

Fatuer: Yes. At the last minute both 
the Grandpas remembered they 
hadn’t given you the usual dollar. 
Remind me of that, son. (Jmmmy 
grins. FatTHER speaks into phone 
again.) Hello, this is John Thompson 
speaking. There’s been a mixup 
which I want to straighten out. 
You’ve got a man there listed under 
my name — an accident case — but 
you see, he must have — er — found 
my wallet — (The doorbell rings.) 

Moruer: Now, who — 

Bos: I'll go, Mom. (He goes out right.) 

FaTHER (Still into phone): Yes — yes, 
that’s right. He may as well keep 
the money but I’ll be over tomorrow 
to pick up the wallet. . . . Fine. 


Thank you. (He hangs up.) Vera, I 


think when I go over there I’ll stop 
in and see that man. Poor fellow — 
he must have been desperate for 
money. Maybe I can help him in 
some way. 

Moruer: I think you should, John. 
After all, we have so much to be 
thankful for. 

Jimmy: I'll say. When I think how I 
was complaining because the Grand- 
pas had forgotten to give me any 
money — why, now that I know 
they did remember, it doesn’t even 
seem to matter. 

FaTHEerR (Raising his eyebrows): Son, 
you’re not going to refuse to take 
the two dollars, are you? 

Jmmumy: Well, of course not — but — 
(The telephone rings and Jimmy goes 
to answer it.) Hello? Just a minute. 
It’s for you, Jane. Can you talk? 

JANE: Of course I can. 


Moruer: You really should be lying 
down. 

JANE (On way to phone): I'll be resting 
all evening, Mom. (Into phone) 
Hello — oh, Bill. How are you?... 
Yes, I’ve still got it, but I’m feeling 
thankful anyhow. (BoB enters and 
JANE’sS voice dies down. She smiles 
and you hear an occasional “yes” 
etc., as she talks over the phone but 
that’s all.) 

Bos: Say, do you know who that was 
at the door? The coach. 

Moruer: Your football coach? 

Bos: Yes. He said he had an idea I’d 
felt plenty bad about that fumble, 
and he just wanted to tell me that 
everybody makes mistakes now and 
then but it’s how you react to them 
that counts. He said I’d come right 
back and played twice as hard. 

Mortuer: Well, son, didn’t I tell you? 

Bos: Sure, Mom. I’m glad the coach 
stopped by but when we thought 
Dad was in the hospital, I wondered 
why I thought it was so important. 
(JANE hangs up the receiver and comes 
back all smiles.) 

JANE: Mom, that was Bill. 

Bos: How’s his ankle? 

JANE: Not too bad, and Mom, do you 
know what he said? 

Moruer: What, dear? 

JANE: He said having to stay home to- 
night was going to give him time to 
think of all the things he had to be 
thankful for—and one of them 
was — was knowing me. 

Moruer: Well — my goodness. 

JANE (Going to sofa): I'll take care of 
my cold now, Mom. I can’t imagine 
why I made such a fuss over that 
dance. It seems so silly now. 
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Bos (Taking two yellow envelopes from 
pocket): Boy, I almost forgot. These 
were delivered while I was talking to 
the coach. (He hands one to FATHER 
and one to Moruer.) One’s ad- 
dressed to you, Dad — and one to 
Mom. 

Morue_r: Telegrams? Oh dear, I hope 
it isn’t — 

Jimmy: Now, Mom — this is our lucky 
day as it turned out, remember? 
FatuHer (Who has opened his telegram): 
Well — well — listen to this. It’s 
from Grandpa and Grandma Thomp- 
son. ‘Having wonderful time. Got 
the Stevens to take same train. 

Want to finish argument. Love.” 

Moruer (Laughing): And this is from 
Grandpa and Grandma Stevens. 
Listen. ‘Going to visit the Thomp- 
sons. Fine people. We have lots to 


talk over.’”’ Can you imagine that! 
John, they really enjoyed arguing. 
FatuHer: We never should have made 


such a fuss about it. 
really like each other. 

Moruer: Oh, John, I’ve been selfish. 
All day I was just thinking of my- 
self. 

Fatuer: So was I. 

JANE: All of us were. We were com- 
plaining about little things that 
weren’t important at all. 

Jimmy: I’ll say. 

Bos: All of us saying we had nothing 
to be thankful for. 

MorHerR: Imagine — when we have 
everything. But we didn’t even 
realize it, John, until we thought 


Why, they 


you’d been hurt. 

Fatuer: You know, Vera, I think it’s 
a good lesson for all of us. We in 
America have so many blessings 
that we’re just inclined to take them 
for granted. It takes a day like this 
to wake us up. 

JANE: My goodness, I smell something. 

Bos: Something burning? 

Morue_r: Oh, my! (She rushes off left.) 

Fatuer (Going to door left and calling): 
What is it, Vera? Can I help? 

Moruer (Off): No, dear. 

Jimmy (Near door left): Shall I call the 
fire department? Is the house burn- 
ing down? 

MoruH_Er (Entering, smiling): No, dear, 
but I don’t think I’d care anyway. 
We'd still have each other. It was 
just my mince pie. 

FatuHer: Mince pie? 

Moruer: Yes, John. My foolish pride. 
Because the other was a failure I 
made another one and put it in the 
oven. Then I forgot all about it. 

Bos: Mom, you mean it’s ruined? 

Moruer: No, I caught it in time, but 
it seems so silly now. I don’t know 
why I bothered. 

FatueEr: Well, I do. 

Moruer: But John, mince pies aren’t 
important. 

Fatuer: They are, when -you’re hun- 
gry. And with all this excitement, 
well, I’m starved. A mince pie. 
Bring it in, Vera. It’s just one more 
thing to be thankful for. 


THE END 


or 





Mrs. Gzbbs Advertises 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 
Mrs. Grpps 
Hanna, her housekeeper 
JACK 
Tm 
ELSIE 
ERNEST 
BETTY 
BILLY 
Mary JANE 
CHARLIE 
OTHER CHILDREN 

Sertine: The living room of Mrs. 
Gibbs’ home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Grpps sits at desk facing 
audience. She is looking at the morn- 
ing paper and smiling with satisfac- 
tion. HANNAH enters from left carry- 
ing a breakfast tray. 

HannaH: You'll have your breakfast 
in here, won’t you, Mrs. Gibbs? 

Mrs. Grpss: Yes, thank you, Hannah. 
(HANNAH puts tray on desk.) Here’s 
the advertisement we put in the 
paper, Hannah. It looks very nice, 
and we’re almost sure to get some 
answers. 

Hannah (Picking up paper and reading 
it out loud): “Good homes wanted 
for four terrier puppies. Call at 410 
Pine St. after 9:00 a.m. on Thurs- 
day.”’ (She looks at clock.) It’s just 
eight-thirty, so you will have plenty 
of time to eat your breakfast before 
anyone comes. 

Mrs. Gress (Starts to nibble at her 
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toast): I’m sure I will. I do hope we 
are successful in finding good homes 
for all four of those puppies. You’ll 
feel better about parting with them 
then. 

Hannaw: They’re right nice pups. 
You’re sure you couldn’t let me take 
them with us to the summer cottage? 

Mrs. Gripss: We’ve been over all that, 
Hannah. I really can’t let you take 
the dogs. They would bark and 
scratch up the garden and — and 
other things. 

Hannau: I guess they would. 

Mrs. Gress: You can board the 
mother dog while we are in the 
country and give the puppies away. 
That’s best. Of course you brought 
them when you came to work this 
morning? 

HannaH: They’re in a basket in the 
kitchen — all four of ’em, cute as 
can be. Maybe we won’t get four 
answers to the ad. (The doorbell 
rings. HANNAH opens the front 
door. JAcK is there, cap in hand, 
eager-faced.) 

Jack: Is this the place where I can get 
a dog for nothing? 

HannaH: Why, yes, but you’re early. 
The ad said after nine o’clock. 

Jack: I know — but I wanted to get 
here early so I could be sure to get 
one of them. 

Mrs. Grspss: Let the boy come in, 
Hannah. Come in, little boy. (Jack 





enters.) I’m Mrs. Gibbs. And this is 
Hannah, who has the dogs to give 
away. 

Jack: My name’s Jack. (Looks around) 
You got ’em in here? 

Mrs. Gisss: Bring the basket with the 
puppies, Hannah. (HANNAH goes out 
left) Can you give a good home to a 
pet? 

Jack: Gee, ma’am, I been wantin’ a 
dog like anything, and my Dad saw 
the ad in the paper this morning 
and at first my Mom said nothin 
doin’, a puppy was too much 
trouble — but I said I’d take all the 
care of it, and then she said I could. 

Mrs. Grsss: That’s splendid. 

Jack: I’m going to spend the money I 
made shoveling snow to buy the 
license and a collar. Gee! I sure do 
want that pup. (The doorbell rings 


just as HANNAH re-enters with a large 
basket, which she puts on a chair be- 


fore answering bell. ‘Tim is at the 
door. He is a thin boy, looking as 
though he could use some extra meals.) 

Tm (Excited): Is this the place that 
wants dogs for homes — I mean 
homes for dogs? 

Hanna: Come in. 

Tim: I heard about this ad in the 
paper — and J can give a good home 
toa pup. My name’s Tim Andrews. 

Mrs. Grsss: And I’m Mrs. Gibbs. So 
you would like to have a puppy? 

Tim: I sure would! My mother wants 
it, too. We live by ourselves and she 
works out a lot and she said a dog 
would be company for me. 

Mrs. Grsss: Splendid! You two boys 
have first choice. The puppies are in 
that basket. (The boys go eagerly to 
the basket and look in, HANNAH 
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standing near. Jack immediately 
reaches for one of the puppies.) 

Hanna: Don’t take it out yet. Just 
look and see which you like best. 

Jack: I get first go. (Looks a minute) I 
want that one with the white spot 
on its head. 

Tm: Can I have that little fellow 
there? (He points.) I kinda think 
he’d like me. 

HannaH: And you would take good 
care of him? 

Tm (Awed by his good fortune): Sure I 
will! He can even sleep in my bed. 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Gisss: Another boy, do you 
suppose? So soon? (HANNAH an- 
swers the bell. E.str, in sweater and 
skirt, stands there. She has a news- 
paper turned to the ad.) 

EnsiE: I saw this ad — or rather, my 
big brother did — and I came right 
over. (Sees boys) Am I too late? 

HANNAH: Come in. You’re not too 
late. A girl this time, Mrs. Gibbs. 
(EsIE enters and makes a beeline for 
the basket, into which the two boys are 
still gazing fondly.) 

Exste (Looking in): Oh, aren’t they 
darling! 

Jack: That one’s mine— with the 
white spot on its head. 

Tim: And that one’s mine — the little 
fellow. 

Este: I like the all black one best. 
Isn’t he adorable? I’m going to call 
him Tar-baby. (Jack and Tm are 
scornful of this chatter.) 

Tm (To Etste): You haven’t even 
spoken to her yet. Her name’s Mrs. 
Gibbs. She lives here. 

Exsie (Jo Mrs. Gripss): Please excuse 
me. I didn’t even notice you, I just 





wanted to see the puppies so badly. 

Mrs. Gisps: Certainly, my dear. (7'o 
HaNnnaAH) Take the breakfast tray, 
Hannah. I don’t think I’ll have 
time to eat any more breakfast. 
(HaNnnaAH takes the tray.) 

HannauH: I made some little blankets 
to wrap the puppies in. I'll bring 
them. (She goes off with tray.) 

Mrs. Grsss (70 Este): So little girls 
like dogs, too? 

Exste: Oh, yes! I’m absolutely wild 
about dogs. I had one once, but it 
got run over. (Quickly) But we've 
moved and we have a big yard now. 
And my brother is going to build a 
nice little dog house for Tar-baby — 
only of course I didn’t know he was 
going to be called that until I saw 
him. 


Jack: A dog house? Say, that’s a good 


idea! 

Mrs. Gipsps: And you would really 
take good care of one of the puppies? 
You see, they belong to Hannah, my 
housekeeper, but we are going to my 
summer cottage soon and she has no 
one to leave them with. And I can’t 
let her take them because I can’t be 
annoyed by them. 

Este (Outraged): Annoyed by them! 
Oh, Mrs. Gibbs, how could such 
darling little things like these pup- 
pies annoy you? Why, they’d make 
my summer perfect! 

Mrs. Grsss: I fancy we think differ- 
ently about a good many things, 
child. What’s your name? 

Etste: Elsie Smith. (The doorbell 
rings.) 

Mrs. Grsss: I’ll answer this time my- 
self. (She goes to door. ERNEST, a 
serious, studious-looking boy is there.) 
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Ernest: Good morning. I saw this ad 
in the paper. 

Mrs. Gipss: Come in. You’re in the 
right place. 

Ernest (Entering): I would like to 
have one of the puppies mentioned 
in this ad. (Seeing others) Is there 
one left? 

Mrs. Gipss (Genially): There is just 
one left. Over there in the basket. 
(ERNEST goes quickly to the basket 
and looks in.) You boys show our 
new caller the puppy that’s left. (T’o 
Ernest) These children have al- 
ready selected theirs. 

Ernest: That’s all right — just so it’s 
a dog, that’s all I care. I like them 
all. 

Jack: That one’s left — the white one 
with the black ears. 

Ernest (Enthusiastically): Well, say! 
I think he’s best of all. (Zo Mrs. 
Gisss) Can I really have him? I'll 
take good care of him. I’m reading a 
book on the proper care of dogs. 
(The doorbell rings. Mrs. Gress 
goes to door and Brrty and BILLy 
come in. Both wear faded and patched 
clothing, but are very neat and clean.) 

Mrs. Gress: Good morning. Why, 
there are two of you this time. 

Berty: Yes, but only Billy, my little 
brother, wants a dog. Only of course 
it would be my dog too, and I’d help 
take care of it. 

Brtiy (Very definitely): I came for a 
dog. 

Mrs. Grass: Come in, children. (They 
enter.) I’m afraid you have a dis- 
appointment in store for you. There 
are only four puppies and we’ve al- 
ready had four applicants. 

Buty (To Berry): Where’s my dog? 





You said we were going to get a 
puppy for our very own. 

Betty: But, Billy, honey, you just 
heard the lady. We’re too late. 
(HANNAH enters. She has four little 
blankets she has made to wrap the 
puppies in. She also carries a pad 
and pencil.) 

HannaH: My! Some more children. I 
thought I heard the doorbell, but I 
was stacking the dishes. 

Mrs. Grsss: That’s quite all right. 
I’ve enjoyed answering the doorbell. 
The trouble is, we haven’t enough 
pets to go around. 

Berty: We’d better be going. Come 
on, Billy. 

BiLuy (Quiet but firm): No! I want a 
puppy first. The paper said they 
were here. 

Mrs. Grisss: I’m sorry. You’re a nice 


little boy and I like you. But there 
were only four and they’re taken. 
(She sits in chair at right.) 

Betty: But I came early on purpose. 


It’s not even nine yet. Our father 
said we could have the puppy and 
Billy has his heart set on it. 

HanNAH: Too bad Queenie didn’t 
have more than four pups. I’m 
going to take the names and ad- 
dresses of the children who take the 
pups so I can keep track of ’em. We 
could take this little boy’s name, 
too, in case Queenie has any more. 

Mrs. Gipss: Yes, we could. (Doorbell 
rings.) Could that be another an- 
swer to our advertisement? (HAN- 
NAH answers. MAry JANE, an ez- 
pensively dressed girl, is there.) 

Mary Jane: Good morning. I came in 
answer to an ad. Is your mistress at 
home? 


HANNAH: Yes, miss, she is — but 
they’re my pups, and they’re all 
gone. 

Mary JANE: All gone? But the paper 
said nine o’clock and it’s only ten 
minutes to. 

Hanna: Can’t help that. The others 
got here before you. 

Mary JANE (Coming in): I beg your 
pardon. (70 Mrs. Gisss) I’m Mary 
Jane Armstrong. You probably know 
my parents. 

Mrs. Gisss: The James Armstrongs? 
I know your mother quite well, child. 
We belong to the same club. 

Mary JANE (Smiling in a way that 
usually gets results): I’m so happy to 
meet you, Mrs. Gibbs. I just know 
you are going to let me have one of 
those puppies. Naturally I can give 
it a very good home, and I do love 
pets so much. 

Jack (Fearing to lose his dog): These 
dogs are all given away. I was here 
first and I’ve chosen mine. 

Tim (Also sensing danger): And I have, 
too — the little black and tan one. 

Este: I was third and I’ve chosen. 

Ernest: And the last is mine. She said 
so. (To Mrs. Grsss) You did, didn’t 
you? 

Bruty: I want a pup. 
brought me to get it. 

Berry: But we were too late, Billy. 

Mary Jane: Well, our chauffeur 
brought me and is waiting outside in 
the car to take me and the puppy 
home. I’ll be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if I don’t get one. (Doorbell 
rings. HANNAH gives Mrs. GIBBs a 
quizzical look and then answers it. 
CHARLIE, a@ somewhat pugnacious 
boy, ts standing there.) 


My sister 





CHARLIE (Slightly out of breath): Is this 
the place — 

Hannah (Not waiting for him to finish) : 
Yes, it is, but the puppies are all 
gone. 

CuarRLIE (Belligerently): What d’you 
mean, all gone? (He edges his way 
past HANNAH forgetting to take off his 
cap.) The paper said nine o’clock, 
and I’m here on time. What’s it all 
about, anyway? 

Mrs. Gress: Take off your hat, young 
man. (CHARLIE does so.) I don’t like 
your manner, but I’ll explain the 
situation, nevertheless. We have 
only four puppies. Hannah, my 


housekeeper, owns them and the 
mother dog, Queenie. But when we 
go to the country for the summer, 
she has no one to leave the dogs 
with, and I can’t let her take them 


with us. 

Ernest: Why? Dogs like the country. 

Mrs. Gisss: But I don’t like dogs — 
or rather, I’ve nothing against dogs 
except that they bark and tear 
things up. 

CHARLIE: Well, I got here at the time 
the paper said. (He recognizes JACK.) 
Oh! So you’re here already. 

Jack: So what? 

CHARLIE: You cheated, getting here 
ahead of the time the paper said. 
Jack: I did not cheat. The ad didn’t 

say you couldn’t come early. 

CuHarRuIE: I'll get even with you, Jack 
Henderson. You just wait! 

Jack: You just try to do anything to 
me or my dog and see what happens! 

Mrs. Gisss: Little boys! Don’t quar- 
rel. (She goes over to basket and looks 
at puppies.) Which one do you 
want, Jack? 
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Jack: That one. (Points) And you’ve 
already said I could have it. 

Bitty: I want a puppy! I’m not going 
home until I get one. 

Mrs. Grsps (7'o Jack) Do you know 
this boy? 

Jack: Sure. Charlie Doyle. He lives 
next door to me. 

Mrs. Grpss: Well, then! Why not 
share a pet? (Looks in basket again) 
You know, they really are cute little 
animals. 

Exsie (Vehemently): They’re perfectly 
adorable! 

Mary Jane: I think we should draw 
straws or something. Otherwise it 
just isn’t fair. I intended to take my 
pet to our country place for the 
whole summer — and that certainly 
would be giving it a good home. 

Mrs. Gripss (Laughing): And I have a 
country place but don’t want to be 
bothered with a lot of little dogs 
there. 

Bitty: My sister and I could go to the 
country with you and help take care 
of the puppies. Then you wouldn’t 
have to give any of them away. 

Mrs. Gress: What an extraordinary 
idea. 

Berry: Billy, honey, be quiet. Come 
on, let’s go. (She tries to pull BILLY 
toward the door, but he pulls back. The 
doorbell rings again.) 

CHARLIE: That must be the rest of the 
kids. 

HannaH: The rest? 

CHARLIE: Sure. There was a whole 
bunch of them coming up the street, 
but I was on my bike and I beat 
’em. (Disgusted) And now I can’t 
even get a dog. (Doorbell rings again.) 

Mrs. Gipss: Whatever shall we do, 





Hannah? (HANNAH replies by stalk- 
ing to the door. A number of boys and 
girls are outside, and they all talk at 
once: “Is this where the puppies are?”’ 
“There’s an ad in the paper.”’ HAN- 
NAH tries to answer but cannot make 
herself heard. Two boys slip past her 
into the room. Mrs. G1BBs goes to the 
door and tries to speak over the noise, 
but she too cannot be heard.) 

CHARLIE (Loudly, to Mrs. Grpss): 
You want these kids to be quiet? 

Mrs. Gisss: Yes, of course. 

CHARLIE (Going to door and shouting): 
Hey, you kids! Pipe down. You 
heard me — pipe down. You better 
do as I say or I’ll make you wish you 
had. 

ist Boy: You and who else? (CHARLIE 
starts to chase the two boys who have 
pushed in the room.) 

CHARLIE: Scram! 

2nD Boy: We want to talk to the lady. 

3rD Boy: I came to get a puppy for 
free. (Under Cuarutin’s bullying 
manner, they gradually quiet down 
and come in.) 

CHARLIE (7'0 Mrs. Gress): You can 
explain it to them now. 
Mrs. Grpss: Dear, dear! 
know whether I care to. 

so — so noisy! 

Hannau: I will. Boys and girls! The 
puppies we advertised about have all 
been given away. If Queenie had 
only known so many children would 
want her puppies, maybe she would 
have had more. (Some of the children 
laugh at this.) We’re sorry — but 
you'll have to go away now. 

CHARLIE (Still masterful): Go on! You 
heard her. (The group turns away, 
ad-libbing remarks of disappoint- 


I hardly 
They’re 
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ment. HANNAH stands at the door as 
they go out.) 

Mrs. Gripss: Well! I had no idea 
children liked dogs so much. 

Exste: You’d like them yourself if 
you’d get to know them. I’m sure 
you would. 

Mrs. Gisss (Looking into basket): 
Which is yours? 

Exste: Tar-baby. The black one. 

Mrs. Grsss (Chuckling): Tar-baby. A 
very original name. He is a cute 
fellow. 

Tim: So’s mine. 
“Runt.” 

Ernest: Mine’s going to be called 
Jasper. 

Mrs. Grsss: Hannah, please give the 
children the puppies. (HANNAH back 
to audience, takes out puppies one by 
one, wrapping each in a little blanket. 
The dogs may be toys or simply 
bundles. The new owners receive the 
bundles with eagerness and ad-lib 
thanks.) 

Mary JANE: I’m so disappointed I 
could cry. 

CHARLIE: Why doesn’t your father 
buy you a dog? 

Mary JANE: I wanted one of these. I 
thought it would be so nice to give a 
homeless dog a good home. 

Bitty: I want one, too.- Maybe I 
could have the mother dog — al- 
though the puppies are nicer. 

Hanna: Have Queenie? I should say 
not! Put your names and addresses 
on this sheet of paper, and if there 
are ever any more pups, we’ll let 
you know. 

Mary Jane: I'll give you my address, 
although I’ll probably buy a dog. 
(She writes name on paper.) 


I think I’ll call him 





Jack (To CHaR.uie): You could have 
Spot over at your house part of the 
time. (CHARLIE does not respond.) 

Mary Jane: Goodbye, Mrs. Gibbs. 
My mother said she thought this 
address was where you lived and 
that you were a very lonely woman. 
But you don’t look lonely right now. 
I do hope you enjoy your summer in 
the country. 

Mrs. Grsss: Thank you, child. (Mary 
JANE goes out as Eistn, ERNEstT and 
Tim write down names.) 

Jack: Doing anything special this 
afternoon, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: Nothin’ special. Why? 

Jack: Would you help me build a dog- 
house for Spot? 

CHARLIE (Trying not to appear too 
eager): I guess so. 

Jack: I got some boards left over from 
our new garage. 

CHARLIE: And we have some paint. 
We can paint it white with red trim. 

Jack: Come on! Oh, my name and 
address. (He stops at desk and hastily 
scribbles, then goes to door.) Thanks 
for the pup. (He and CHARLIE 
dash off.) 

Ernest: And for mine. (He looks at 
Mrs. Grpss and then at HANNAH.) 
I’ll take good care of Jasper. I’m 
reading a book on the care of dogs. 

Tm: I'll walk with you, Ernest. I 
want you to tell me about what that 
book says. Goodbye and thanks. 
(Tim and ERNEsT go out.) 

Este: Really, Mrs. Gibbs, you would 
like dogs if you would just have them 
around a while. I know you would. 
(Notices Bruxy still standing there) 
I’m so sorry you didn’t get a puppy. 
(With a struggle) You can have 
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mine. (Holds it out) I'll get another 
one some time, maybe. 


Berry (Restraining Bitty): Oh no. 


We couldn’t take yours. You got 
It belongs to 


here before we did. 
you. 

Este (Relieved): Well—all right. 
Goodbye. 

Mrs. Grisss: Goodbye, my dear. 
(Exsre goes out.) That was a won- 
derful thing for that child to do — 
offering to give her dog away. 

Hannah: It certainly was. 

Berty: Did you say I could leave our 
name and address? (HANNAH indi- 
cates the paper and Berry writes.) 
In case Queenie has any more 
puppies. 

Bitty: I hope she has some more very 
soon. 

Betty: Billy! (A pologetically) I try to 
teach him good manners. 

Mrs. Grsss: He’s a nice little boy and 
you’re doing a good job. And now, 
goodbye, children. (They ad-lib good- 
byes and go out.) 

Hanna: I’ll say that’s one ad that 
brought results. 

Mrs. Grsss: Hannah, couldn’t you do 
something to make it up to that 
little fellow? 

Hannan: I know what we could do. I 
thought of it a minute ago. 

Mrs. Gisss: Well, what do you sug- 
gest? A little present, perhaps? 

Hannah: Take him and his sister with 
us to the country for a few weeks — 
or maybe a month. 

Mrs. Grpps (Gasps): Take them with 
us — to my country place? 

Hanna: That’s what country places 
are for — children and dogs. You 
won’t have the dogs, but maybe you 





can give some children who can’t 
afford it, a vacation in the country. 

Mrs. Grissps: Whatever made you 
think of that? 

Hanna: When the little boy said he 
could come to the country with us 
and take care of the dogs. 

Mrs. Grsss: That was quaint, wasn’t 
it? (Ponders a moment) Hannah, do 
you understand children? 

HannaH: Yes, I understand them. 

Mrs. Grsss: Billy and Betty are nice 
children. 

HannaH: Maybe the other little girl 
could come too. The one who offered 
her dog. 

Mrs. Gress: Yes, Elsie. And one of 
the boys looked awfully pale and 
thin — the one who is going to call 
his dog Runt. 

Hannah: I kind of liked the one who’s 


reading the book on the care of dogs. 
Mrs. Grsss: It’s a good thing we have 
their names and addresses. (Ponders 
again) It would be more work for 


you, Hannah. 

HannaH: I wouldn’t mind. I get lone- 
some in the country. 

Mrs. Grpss: Maybe I’ve been lonely 
and didn’t know it. (Has another 
thought) We really ought to take 
Queenie, as company for the children. 
(Begins to get enthusiastic over the 
new idea) Leave the kitchen work for 
the time being, Hannah. Here, sit 
down. We’ve a great deal of planning 
to do. (The two women are seated 
with the sheets of paper before them 
when the sound of a dog barking ts 
heard off.) 

Hanna8: Oh, Mrs. Gibbs, I’m sorry. 
I forgot to tell you I brought 
Queenie with me this morning. But 
I put her outside and I didn’t think 
you would hear her. 

Mrs. Grsss: Go get Queenie and bring 
her in here. I’d like to get ac- 
quainted. 


THE END 


The Loud-Speaker 


by Morton K. Schwartz 


Characters 
WALT 
ROLAND 
PAUL 
GERTRUDE 

SeTrina: A quiet street. 

At Rise: Watt is standing before an 
easel painting. GERTRUDE stands 
behind him watching. At left, Pauu 
is raking leaves, while ROLAND ts 
making use of the available supply to 
weave a crown of leaves. 
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GERTRUDE: It’s nice this season of the 
year, isn’t it? Everything so quiet 
and peaceful. 

Watt (Very loudly): Yes, isn’t it. 

Pau: Please, Walt! Quiet! 

GERTRUDE: Hush! 

Ro.anp: Not so loud! 

Watt: You mean loud . . . ly 

Ro.anp: Loudly? 

Watt (Loudly) : It’s an adverb! Loudly! 

Pav: Quiet! 

GERTRUDE: Hush! 





Ro.anp: Not so loud! 

Watt: Oh, what’s the use. (He turns 
to his painting again.) 

GERTRUDE: Aren’t you putting too 
much red pigment on the wall there? 

Watt: I don’t know. I like lots of 
brilliant colors — red, orange. . . . 

GERTRUDE: But the wall is blue! 

Watt: Well, you can’t be perfect, can 
you? 

Pav: Roland! Can’t you stop picking 
up leaves right where I am raking 
them? What are you doing anyway? 

Ro.ianpD: Making a crown, of course. 

Pau: Well, don’t get in my way. 

Routanp: You have plenty of other 
leaves to rake. 

Pav: Yes, but I happen to be raking 
these leaves. 

Rouanp: If that’s the way you feel 
about it, I guess I can find some 


leaves in front of my own house. 
(He goes off left in a huff.) 
Paut: There he goes getting mad again. 


GERTRUDE: Oh, forget it. He’ll be 
back. 

Watt: I think I’ll stop painting the 
house and work on the foreground. 
Got to get all those beautiful autumn 
leaves into the picture. (He looks 
around.) Wait a minute... what 
happened to the leaves? 

Pau: I’ve been raking them together 
for the last half hour. 

GERTRUDE: They’re in a pile over 
there. 

Watt: Oh that will never do. You had 
better spread them out over the 
lawn again. 

Paut: Oh, no I won't. 

Watt: What’s the matter, aren’t we 
old pals anymore? 

Pau: Sure we are pals, but I’m not 


raking this lawn again for anyone. 

Watt: Then I guess you don’t really 
mean you are my pal. 

Pau: Of course I really mean it. 

Watt: Then prove it. Spread those 
leaves apart. 

Pau.: I can prove it some other way. 

Watt: How? 

Pau: I know a secret that no one is 
supposed to know, but I’ll tell it to 
you. 

Watt: All right. Let’s hear it. 

GERTRUDE: Can I hear it too? 

Pau: Well... 

Watt: No you can’t. 

Gertrupe: Let Paul decide! 

Watt: Anyone knows you can only 
tell a secret to one person at a time. 

GERTRUDE: Is that a rule? 

Pau: I don’t want everyone to hear 
about it. 

GERTRUDE: I guess I can take a hint. 
(She exits right.) 

Watt: Now that Gertrude is gone, 
what is the secret? 

Paut: It’s about Roland. 

Watt: What about Roly-Poly? 

PavuL: Remember now, you mustn’t 
tell this to anyone. 

Watt: A secret is a secret. 

Pau: Wel-l-l, poor Roland has to go 
to the hospital in a few days. 

Watt: What for? 

Paut (Slitting his throat with a gesture): 
Tonsils! 

Watt (Very loudly): Roland! Tonsils! 

Paut: Sh-sh, do you want everyone to 
hear about it? 

Watt: I know, but golly, Roland! 
Hospital! 

PavuL: Quiet! Oh, why did I ever tell 
you? I knew you would spread it all 
over town. 
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Watt: Oh, J won’t tell anyone. But 
Roland! Tonsils! Hospital! 

Pavu.: Hush, Walt! Can’t you? Quiet! 
(A door is heard slamming down the 
street.) 

Watt: What was that? 

Pau: There is Roland walking down 
the street. 

Watt: Coming back here? Don’t 
worry, I won’t breathe a word of it. 

Pau: Let’s hope he didn’t hear you. 

Ro.anp (Entering): What’s this about 
my having to go to the hospital for a 
tonsilectomy? 

Pau: What hospital? 

Watt: Whose tonsils? 

Pau: What are you talking about? 

Ro.anp: Don’t try to fool me, I heard 
every word Walt said. 

Pau: Walt had to blare it all over 
town! 

Watt: No I didn’t. Not all over town! 

RoLanpD: Come on, tell me about it. 

Watt: Don’t ask me. All I know is 
what Paul told me. 

Paut: And all I know is what I heard 
your mother say to my mother. 

Rotanp: What did she say? 

Pau.: “They” are coming for you in a 
couple of days. 

Rouianp: “They?” Who? 

Paut (Ominously): The hospital. 

Ro.anp: Golly, I’m scared. Why did 
you have to tell me about it? 

Pau.: You asked me, didn’t you? 

Watt: Don’t worry, Roland, I’ll visit 
you in the hospital. 

Roianp: Thanks, Walt. I’m glad to 
have a friend like you. (He starts 
walking off left sadly.) 

PauL: Walt can’t visit you, Roland. 

The hospital is in a quiet zone and 

they wouldn’t let him in. J’ll visit 


you. (He goes off with RoLanp, com- 
forting him. Waur begins to paint 
again. Paut out of sight, he takes the 
rake and scatters the leaves about.) 

Watt: There! Now I can get them into 
the picture. (He paints. GERTRUDE 
enters.) , 

GERTRUDE: What happened to Paul? 

Watt: Went for a walk with Roland. 

GERTRUDE (Looking at the picture): Al- 
most done, aren’t you? 

Watt: Getting there. 

GERTRUDE: I told you that I once 
painted a picture of this house, 
didn’t I? 

Watt: Did you? Oh yes, you're a 
painter too, aren’t you. 

GrrtrupeE: I dabble. 

Watt: Tell me, what did you do about 
the attic window? 

GERTRUDE: Well, the perspective is a 
bit difficult. 

Watt: That’s what I thought. I left it 
out. 

GERTRUDE: Aren’t the leaves beauti- 
ful? Certainly gives you a chance to 
use lots of color. 

Watt: Yes, doesn’t it. (PauL enters.) 

GERTRUDE: Oh Paul, Walt and I were 
just saying how beautiful the leaves 
are. 

Pau.: They certainly are pretty. 

Gertrupe: A shame they have to be 
raked. 

Paut: Glad I’m done with it! 

Watt: Tell me, Paul—how did 
Roland feel? 

Paut: Oh, he took it all right. I told 
him how they are going to give him 
ice cream. 

GERTRUDE: By the way, I heard that 
Roland has to go to the hospital! 

Pau: Who told you? 








GERTRUDE: I don’t know. After I left 
you I was sitting in my backyard 
and suddenly I heard some sort of a 
loud-speaker announcing it! 

Pau: Loud-speaker? 

Watt: Humph! 

GERTRUDE: Isn’t there an ordinance 
against that? By the way, what 
time is it? 

Pau: About three-thirty. 

GERTRUDE: Oh, I have to go to the 
library. See you later. (She exits 
left.) 

Rouanp (Entering from the left a mo- 
ment later): Well, I guess I’ll be hav- 
ing a good time in the hospital while 
you two fellows have to get up early 
every morning. 

Watt: You must be glad that you 
found out about it now. 

Ro.anp: Oh, thanks Walt — I appre- 
ciate your wanting to visit me in the 
hospital. I'll give you some ice 
cream. 

Watt: Oh, that’s all right. 

Ro.anp: That’s a nice painting you 
are doing. What is it? 

Pau.: It’s my house. Can’t you tell? 

Ro anp: How could it be your house— 
it has no attic window. 

Watt: Oh, that’s nothing. 

Pau: It doesn’t matter. We don’t 
use that attic much anyway. 

Ro.anpb: You know, I just thought of 
something; this painting reminded 
me of it. 

Pau: What is it? 

Ro.anp: It’s supposed to be a secret. 

Pau.: You had better not tell Walt. 

Watt: Oh, I won’t tell anyone. 

Ro.anp: The secret is perfect for you 
Walt, because it’s about painting. 

Watt: Fine! What is it? 


Roianp (Jn a confidential tone): Well- 
uh... I happened to find out that 
the city wants a volunteer artist be- 
cause the regular artist is sick. I’m 
sure that if you went to the Town 
Hall and applied for it you would 
get the job. 

Watt (Very loudly as before): City! 
Artist! Job! 

Ro.anp: Sh-sh! It’s supposed to be a 
secret. You don’t want someone else 
to get there before you do. 

Pau.: Gertrude, for instance. 

Watt: She can’t hear me. She’s in the 
library. Golly! It would be fine if I 
could do some work like that! 
That’s exactly the experience I need. 

Rouanpb: You'd better see about it as 
soon as you can. 

Watt: Oh, I won’t let an opportunity 
like this slip by! I’d kick myself if I 
did. I’m going to phone City Hall 
about it right now. Hold my 
palette. (He gives palette and brush 
to RoLaNnpD and rushes off.) 

Ro.anp: Walt ought to speak more 
softly. I suppose he will figure that 
out some day. 

Pau: Not a chance. 

Ro.anp: That’s a pretty picture he’s 
painting. Nice color in the leaves. 
Pau: Leaves? Gosh, didn’t I finish 
raking these leaves? Seems to me 
I... (He begins raking them again.) 

Rouanp: Too bad he left the attic 
window out of the picture. 

Paut: I don’t mind. 

RoLanp: Maybe I could fix it up. (He 
starts to paint. ) 

Pau: What are you doing? 

Rotanp: Knocking out part of the 
wall. 

Paut (After a pause): By the way, ex- 





actly what is the job that you told 
Walt about? 

Ro.anp: They need posters, for the 
anti-noise campaign. 

Pau: Uh-huh. Walt is a fine one for 
that! (A pause) What was that? 

Rouanp: What? 

Pavuu: I thought I heard someone 
walking. (WALT tiptoes in.) 

Ro.ianp: Walt! Did you make the 
call? (Waut nods.) 

Pau: Well? Did you get the job? 
(Watt shakes his head.) 

Rouanp: What’s the matter? 

Pau: Why so quiet? 

Rouanp: What happened? 

GERTRUDE (Entering): Hello every- 
body. 

Pau.: I thought you went to the li- 
brary. 

GERTRUDE: I did. But now I have 
some work I have to start on. 

Ro.anpb: What kind of work? 

GERTRUDE: Posters. Anti-noise cam- 
paign. 

Pau: How did you find out about it? 

GERTRUDE: Oh, just plain luck. I was 
in the library, and suddenly I heard 
a loud-speaker somewhere announc- 
ing it. (Watt places his hand over 
his mouth, ruefully.) 


Rouanp: Loud-speaker? 

GERTRUDE: ’Bye now. Have to go. 
(She exits.) 

Pau: Gosh, Roland, I thought you 
said it was a secret about that poster 
job. 

Rouanp: My mistake I guess. I didn’t 
know they were going to announce 
it on a loud-speaker. 

Pau: You know anything about that, 
Walt? About the loud-speaker? 
(WaLT nods.) 

Rouanpb: Who announced it? (WaLr 
points to himself.) 

Pau: What do you mean? What is 
this? Tell us what happened! Speak 
up! 

Watt (Whispering): I am speaking up. 

Rouanp: Louder! 

Watt (Whispering): 
louder. 

Pau: What’s wrong? 

Ro.anp: Sore throat? Tonsils? 

Watt: Nothing is the matter. This is 
the way I always talk. 

Paut: Say, is he kidding us? 

Rouanp: No. I think he means it! 

Watt: You see — “Speech is silver... 
but silence is golden!” 


I can’t talk 


THE END 


“ 





Part Three 





Mr. Bates Goes to the Polls 


by Nina Butler Reay 


Characters 
Mr. BATEs 
Mrs. BaTEs 
Mr. Moors, a neighbor 
OFFICER 
CHICKENS 

Sertine: The front porch of the Bates 
home. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Batss are sit- 
ting on the porch. He is reading a 
newspaper, and she is knitting. Mr. 
Moore walks by and greets them. 

Mr. Moore: Good evening, neighbors. 

Mr. Bates (Putting down his paper): 
Good evening, Mr. Moore. You’re 
getting home from work a bit late 
tonight, aren’t you? 

Mr. Moors: Yes, this is Election Day. 
I had to stop and vote, you know. I 
suppose you went to the polls early? 

Mr. Bates: Oh, no, I never bother to 
vote. Too much trouble. 

Mr. Moore: But you shouldn’t feel 
like that. There are some mighty 
important things on the ballot in 
this election. 

Mrs. Bates: That is what I tell him 
every year, Mr. Moore, but he 
doesn’t think so. Now J always 
vote. 

Mr. Moore (70 Mr. Barss): Aren’t 
you interested in the laws of our city 
and country, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates: Oh yes, but what does my 
one little vote amount to? Besides, 


I help pay big salaries to the legis- 
lators and congressmen to do the 
law-making for me. 

Mr. Moore: But sometimes the wrong 
people get in office and try to pass 
laws we don’t want. The only way 
we can stop them is by using the 
power of our vote. 

Mr. Bates (Stretching his arms above 
head): V’ll let you and Mrs. Bates 
worry about that. I’d rather sit 
here and read the sports page. 

Mrs. Bates (Jo Mr. Moore): He’s 
hopeless, Mr. Moore. It’s just a 
waste of breath trying to make him 
change his mind. 

Mr. Moore: I guess you are right, 
Mrs. Bates. But remember, (7'urn- 
ing to Mr. Bates) a wise man 
changes his mind, you know. 

Mrs. Bates (Nodding her head): 
That’s right, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore: Well, I must be getting 
along home to supper now. (Séarts 
moving away) You still have time to 
go and vote, Mr. Bates, the polls 
don’t close for another hour yet. 
Goodbye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bates (Together): Good- 
bye. (Mr. Moore leaves, and Mrs. 
Bates gets up from her chair.) 

Mrs. Bates: I guess I had better go 
and put the chicken on to fry. (She 
exits. Mr. Batss takes a pillow from 
the chair she vacated and puts it at 





his head, propping his feet on empty 
chair.) 

Mr. Batss: I’ll just about have time 
for forty winks before supper. I sure 
want to have a good appetite for 
that fried chicken we’re going to 
have. (He. leans back and closes his 
eyes. In a moment the OFFICER en- 
ters, seats himself nearby and watches 
Mr. Bates as he sleeps. Presently 
Mr. Batss stirs, opens his eyes and 
puts his feet on the floor.) Ho-hum! 
(Stretches his arms and_ sniffs the 
air) Smells like that chicken is done, 
and I am hungry as a bear. (Turns 
about and notices OFFICER.) 

OrFicerR (Standing up): I’m sorry, Mr. 
Bates, but you can’t have any of that 
fried chicken. 

Mr. Bares (Ezcitedly): I can’t have 
any! What do you mean? It’s my 
chicken, isn’t it? J paid for it I’ll 
have you understand, and J intend 
to eat it! 

OrFicerR (Shaking club at Mr. Barss): 
Oh, no you’re not. It is against the 
law to eat fried chicken now. 

Mr. Bares (Angrily): Against the law? 
Since when? And by the way, who 
are you, may I ask? 

Orricer: I am the Law Enforcement 
Officer. I was just voted into office 
today. I, and the law against eating 
fried chicken. 

Mr. Bates (Frowning): Do you mean 
that there was a law on the election 
ballot today against eating fried 
chicken? 

Orricer: Yes, indeed there was. 

Mr. Bares (Sadly): Oh, what a 
calamity! If I had known about it I 
certainly would have gone and 
voted! 


Orricer: It was printed on the ballot, 
just as plain as could be. But then, 
of course you never read the ballot. 
But the chickens all read it, and you 
should have seen them marching to 
the polls to cast their vote for it! 

Mr. Bates (Unbelievingly): Chickens! 
Why, chickens can’t vote! 

OrriceR: How do you know, Mr. 
Bates? Do you ever go to the polls 
to see who votes? (Looks behind him) 
See, here come some of them now. 
(Enter the CuickENns, who hop about 
in a sort of stiff-legged dance, flap- 
ping their wings and pausing now and 
then to cackle and crow. They dance 
around Mr. Bartss’ chair while he 
watches them in surprise. When they 
jinish he speaks.) 

Mr. Batsrs: You chickens seem very 
happy about something this eve- 
ning. 

First Cuicken: Oh, indeed we are 
happy! Cock-adoodle-doo! Cock- 
adoodle-doo! 

SEcoND CHICKEN (Singsong voice): We 
won the election! We won the elec- 
tion! (Serious voice, pointing a wing 
at Mr. Bartss) It is against the law 
now, for anyone to eat fried chicken, 
so we chicks will all live to a ripe old 
age. 

Mr. Bates (Jumping up angrily): 
Well, I don’t care! Law or no law, 
I’m going to eat fried chicken! My 
wife has just cooked one, and I am 
going into the house this very min- 
ute and eat all that I can hold! (He 
starts toward door, but the OrricER 
blocks the way, while the CHICKENS 
cackle and jump around excitedly.) 

First Cuicken: Don’t let him get 
away, Law Enforcement Officer! 





Don’t let him get away! 

Seconp CHICKEN (Hopping about): 
Hold tight to him, Officer! Don’t let 
him get away! It’s the law that no 
one shall eat fried chicken, and it is 
your duty to see that the law is en- 
forced! (Orricer seizes Mr. Bates 
by one arm and struggles with him.) 

Orricer (Shaking Mr. Batss): Come, 
come, Mr. Bates, it is no use to rave 
and rant. A law is a law, you know. 
(Mr. Bares ceases struggling and sits 
down in chair, his head in his hands.) 

Mr. Bates (Sadly): Oh, what a 
calamity! What a calamity! 

OrricERr: Yes, it is sad for you. And to 
think, the law was carried by a 
single vote. 
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Mr. Bates (Looking up): You mean — 
you mean that if one more person 
had voted against it, the law for- 
bidding fried chicken would not 
have been passed! 

OrricEer: Yes, just one more vote was 
all that was needed. 

Mr. Bates (Jumping up): What time 
is it? 

Orricer (Looking at his watch): Ten 
minutes of six, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates: Hurrah! There is still time 
for me to vote! Where is my hat? 
(Searches frantically for it; loudly) 
Where is my hat? (The OFrricer 
smiles and nods his head approvingly, 
beckons to the CuicKkENns, and all of 
them tiptoe out, just as Mrs. BaTEs 
enters.) 

Mrs. Bates: Good gracious, what are 
you shouting about? Come on in the 
house and eat the fried chicken be- 
fore it gets cold. 

Mr. Bates (Finding hat on back of 
chair): Supper will have to wait, my 
dear. I have only a few minutes left 
to get to the polls and cast my vote! 

Mrs. Bates (Surprised): Vote! Why, 
surely you don’t mean that! 

Mr. Bares: Indeed I do mean it! I 
just woke up, and such a nightmare 
as I had! Mr. Moore was right. A 
wise man changes his mind. (He 
dashes off.) 

Mrs. Bares (Looking after him): Well, 
I declare! I wonder what it was that 
he dreamed? (Shrugs her shoulders 
and turns towards door) I guess I had 
better go put the chicken in the oven 
to keep warm until he gets back 
from voting. (She exits.) 


THE END 





Mary’s Cake 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 


Mary 
JINGO | 
Bingo f ©’ 
THE Goose 
THe MILKMAID 
Tue Lirrte Rep HEN 
POLLY 

SETTING: An outdoor scene. 
two trees at left. 

At Rise: Mary enters from right. 

Mary (Sighing): Today is my birth- 
day, so I ought to be happy. (She 
walks slowly toward center of stage and 
looks about listlessly.) But I’m not. 
Not very. I’ve never in all my life 
had a birthday cake, and I wish I 
could have one this year. (JInco and 
BinGo peek out from behind the trees, 
and then hide again.) But I suppose I 
shouldn’t mind. After all, there are 
so many birthdays in our family. 
(She exits at left. Binco and Jinco 
come out of hiding.) 

Binco (Looking after Mary): That 
poor kid! 

Jinao: Yes, it’s a pity. But come on 
home. We need to get our sleep if 
we’re going to make shoes for the 
shoemaker all night. (He starts 
toward left. Bineo remains motion- 
less, his hand on his chin.) 

Bingo: Jingo, why don’t we make her 
a cake? 

Jinco (Turning around): We? But 
I’ve never made one! Shoes are all 
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I’ve ever made. You too, for that 
matter. 

Binco (Scratching his head): Well, we 
could manage. I know what we 
must use. I have read the shoe- 
maker’s wife’s cook book sometimes 
just for the fun of it, when we 
weren’t too busy at shoe-making. 
We need butter — 

Jinco: Eggs, I think. 

Brnco: Yes, and flour. (Pauses to think) 
Milk. Sugar. That’s all. 

Jinco: But where would we ever get 
such things? We can’t borrow it 
from Mrs. Shoemaker. Elves never 
take things without asking except 
refreshments left for them. We 
can’t ask, for she never sees us. Any- 
way, there isn’t time. Mary’s birth- 
day is today. 

Bingo: We could use her oven, though. 

Jinco: Not in the daytime! She will be 
in her kitchen herself. 

Brnco: Well — Mother Hubbard 
might let us use hers. We could bake 
an extra little cake for her and her 
dog. (The Goose enters, waddling, 
from left.) 

Goose (In cackly voice): Well, well! I 
thought you elves slept during the 
day. 

Brnco: We usually do, but we’ve some- 
thing on our minds today. 

Goose: Can I help? 

Jinco: No, I’m afraid not. You see — 
(Snaps fingers to indicate he has an 





idea) Why, you might at that! 
Mary has never had a birthday cake 
and we wish to make her one. Would 
you lay some eggs for us to use? 

Goose: I'd be glad to, but can you use 
golden ones? (MiLKMaID enters from 
right. She carries a pail in each hand. 
She stops to watch them.) 

Brinco: Gosh no! They’d have to be 
real, I’m afraid. 

Miixmarp: Real what? 

Jinco (Looking at her for first time): Oh 
hello, Milkmaid. Real eggs. For a 
cake for Mary. 

Mixxmarn: For Mary? How nice! To- 
day is her birthday, isn’t it? You 
could make it a golden cake. 

Brneo (Puzzled): But she couldn’t eat 
it if it were real gold. And Goose’s 
eggs, unfortunately, are of no value 
because they are real gold. 


Goose: Let me try to lay some regular 
ones. Maybe I can. 

Jinco: Good. You try. Where are you 
going, pretty maid? 

Mi.xmar: I’m going milking. (GoosE 
exits at right.) 

BrnGo (Quickly): Oh good! Could you 


let us have some of the milk? We 
need that too. 

Mitxmaip (Brightening): So you do! 
Why certainly. I'll be back in a 
jiffy. (Ezits at left. LrrrLe Rep HEN, 
carrying a bag, enters hurriedly.) 

Jinco: What if Goose can’t lay any 
eggs? 

Brnco: And where will we get sugar 
and flour? (They see HEN, but she 
hurries toward right without looking 
at them.) 

Jinco: Wait. Have you any eggs? 

HEN (Slowing and looking at them): No 
I haven’t. 
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Brnco: What’s in your bag? 

HEN: Grain to be ground. And don’t 
think I will give you any, for I 
won’t. No one helped me plant the 
seed, no one helped me raise the 
wheat, no one helped me mill the 
grain — 

Jinco (Impatiently): My but you’re 
touchy! We would have helped if 
you had asked. 

HEN (Firmly): I don’t think so. No 
one else would. (GoosE re-enters 
carrying three golden eggs and looking 
sad.) 

Brneo: But we need flour badly. We 
want to make a cake. 

Hen (Crossly): Well you need it no 
worse than I do, then. I need it for 
bread, which is more important. 

Goose: Never mind, Bingo. I could 
lay only these anyway, so you have 
no eggs. 

Jingo: Well, Little Red Hen needn’t 
be so mean. She probably gets 
birthday cakes. (PoLLY, carrying tea 
kettle and a sugar bowl, enters at 
right. The others are in her way as 
she tries to get around them, so she 
stops and waits.) 

Hen: Birthday cakes? Of course I do. 
Everyone does. What has that to 
do with it? 

BrnGo (Glumly): Everything, for Mary 
gets no cakes. Birthdays or ever. 
Hen: Mary? Oh, the little girl who 
lives near here, the one with all the 
brothers and sisters. Well, I guess 
that is different. I will bring you 
back some flour. I will give you 
some of my eggs as well. But I must 

hurry now. (Ezits at right) 

Jingo: Oh thank you! (To others) She 
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is in such a rush I don’t think she 
even heard. But all this is no use if 
we have no sugar. 

Potiy (Patiently): Will you please get 
out of my way? I want to put the 
kettle on. 

Au (Moving back): Certainly. (PoLLy 
takes a few steps.) 

Bingo: Who is she? (MILKMAID re- 
enters from left. She carries a pitcher.) 

Potty (Turning): Polly, of course. 
Who else would be putting the 
kettle on? 

Goose (Excitedly): What’s in that 
bowl? Sugar! 

Pou.y: Of course. It’s for the tea. 

BinGo (Reaching for it): Let us have it. 
We need it. 

Potty (Pulling it away): No, I need it 
myself. What are you trying to do? 

Jinco: We’re trying to make a cake. 

Potty (Crossly): That’s no concern 
of mine. 

BinGo: But it’s for Mary. 

Po.xy (Smiling): Oh, for Mary. That’s 
different. You may have my sugar, 
and also the lemon for flavoring. 
(Takes a lemon from her pocket. HEN 
re-enters from right. She has a bag of 
flour and a box of eggs.) 

MiLxkmarp: Here is the milk. 

Hen: And here are the eggs and flour. 
(BinGo and Jinao take them all.) 
Potty: You will need some baking 
powder. There is some in the 

kitchen. I shall get it. 

Brnco: Will you bring it to Mother 
Hubbard’s? We are going to ask if 
we can bake it there. 

Pou.y: You may bake it in my kitchen. 
Come on. (All exit at left. A few 


moments elapse. BiNGo enters briefly 
to show a placard saying LATER to 


the audience, and exits. Mary re- 
enters from left.) 

Mary: I should not complain. It was 
a good supper, even without cake. 
(Others enter from left, headed by the 
elves who carry a big cake with candles. 
Oh! (Mary clasps her hands.) 

Brnoo: It is for you. 

Jinco: We made it. 

Brnco: And all the others helped. 

Mary: Oh, oh, oh! How perfectly 
wonderful! A birthday cake, and all 
my own! But all of us shall eat it. 

THE END 
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Characters 
PIRATE 
STEAMSHIP CAPTAIN 
SUBMARINE OFFICER 
AIRPLANE PILOT 
SAILORS 

SertinG: A harbor. 

At Rise: The Pirate ts strutting about 
stage, puffing out his chest and twirling 
his mustache. The other characters 
are seated on kegs, benches, or on the 
floor around him. 

PrraTE: Oh, I am a pirate in search of a 

crew, 

And a nice tidy ship to go sailing in, 
too. 

I’m tough and I’m rough and there’s 
naught I won’t do 

For a ship and a crew — 

For some bold buccaneers with rings 
in their ears, 

And a cutlass or two. (He does a jig.) 

I’m tough and I’m rough and I’m 
used to the sea, 

And I want some brave boys to go 
sailing with me. 

(He shades his eyes with his hand and 

studies crowd.) 

You all look like dudes . . . but that 
fellow may do. (He points.) 

I’ll toughen him up . . . and you, sir, 
and you. (He indicates two others.) 

Captain (Rising): Are you really a 
pirate? A man of the sea? 

OrricerR (Also rising): And you want 
for your crew men like me? 

Pitot (Also rising): And like me? 





The Runaway Pirate 


by Rowena Bennett 






Prrate: Of course. And I’ll teach you 
the ways of a ship. 

THREE Men: That’s kind of you, 
brother. We need a good tip. (They 
burst into laughter.) 

Prrate: I'll teach you to handle a rope 

and a sail. 

We'll travel so fast that we'll be out 
of hail 

By tonight ... or tomorrow... 

Captain (Almost choking on a chuckle): 
Good gracious! What speed! 

Orricer (Winking at Captain and 
Pitot): This kind of instruction is 
just what we need. 

Prior (Aside in puzzled voice to Cap- 
TAIN and Orricer): This fellow has 
stepped from a picture or dream... 

Captain: He’s not seen a smokestack, 
or engine, or steam. 

Orricer (7'o Prrate): Just where did 
you come from, my _buccaneer 
hearty? 

Pitot: From carnival? Circus? 

Caprain: Or masquerade party? (They 
laugh.) 

Pirate (Angrily, hand on cutlass): 
You’d better not scoff in contemptu- 

ous tones. 
Behold the black flag with its skull 
and cross bones 
(He takes his pirate flag from his 
pocket and shakes it in their faces. 
They back away a little.) 

Oruers: The banner that only a true 
pirate owns! (They look impressed) 
Prrate: I’ve come from the locker of 

old Davy Jones. 
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Orners (Shuddering a little): The un- 











dersea locker of old Davy Jones? 


PrraTE (Confidentially in stage whisper) : 


I gave him the slip. Old Davy was 
sleeping. 
I slid from his grip and out of his 
keeping. 
I wanted a trip 
In a nice tidy ship. 
Oruers: You were really quite brave 
To rise from the grave. 
Pitot (Bowing to Prrate): Perhaps we 
can find you a ship, noble sir. 
Orricer (Warningly): It won’t be the 
kind that old pirates prefer. 
CapTain (Pointing out to sea on back- 
drop): There goes the Queen Mary. 
Perhaps you’d like her. 
PrraTE (Looking aghast): What? Is 
that a ship? Why! It hasn’t a sail! 
Caprain: It travels by steam and 
without any gale. (He hands the 
PrraTE a spy glass through which to 
look.) 
Orricer: It’s a hundred times bigger 
out there on the seas 
Than it looks to you now, through 
such glasses as these. (He taps the 
spy glass) 
Prrate: A ship run by steam? That 
was only a dream 
When I was last here. 
(He looks through spy glass, and al- 
most drops them.) 
Smoke! I see smoke! It’s burning, I 
fear. 
(Whistle is blown loudly offstage. 
PrRaTE jumps, drops glasses, puts his 
hands to his ears, and hides behind 
keg.) 
Caprain (Winking at others): Such a 
bold buccaneer! He is holding his 


ear. 


Pitot (Laughing): He’s the picture of 


fear. 


Orricer: Hey, Pirate, come here. 


Pitot: That was only a whistle. 

PrraTE (Coming out): It sounded too 
near. (His knees are trembling.) 

A whistle like that! It would soon 
drive me daft! 

What else do you have in a good sail- 
ing craft? 

I want something small. Something 
tidy and neat. 

Not a boat that’s the size of an over- 
grown fleet. 

Orricer (Looking through spy glass): 
Well, there’s something smaller. 

It’s painted in green 
With ripples of blue... (He passes 
the spy glass to the PIRATE.) 

PrraTE (Looking through glass): It can 
barely be seen. 

Orricer: It’s well camouflaged. 

Prrate (Bewildered): I don’t know 
what you mean. 

Pitot: He means it’s a sub... 

Orricer: Yes. A war submarine. 

PrraTe: Help! Help! It is sinking! 
(He jumps up and down excitedly, 
dropping the spy glass.) 

Orricer (Trying to quiet him): No, no 
it’s submerging. 

Prrate (Running around in circles 
with his hands over his eyes): I can’t 
bear to look! 

OrriceR (To CapraiIn and Piotr): 
He’ll need more than urging. 

We'll just make him look . . . where 
the waters are surging. 

Captain: I’ll grab him. (He grabs the 
PIRATE. ) 

Pitot: I’ll hold him. (He holds the 
struggling PrraTeE.) 

Orricer (Taking the Prrate’s hands 








from his eyes): V’ll pin down his 

hands. 

Captain (Picking up spy glass and 
putting it to the Pirate’s eye): I'll 
hold up this glass, till the man under- 
stands. 

Pirate (Siézll breathless, looking): 
Look! Now it comes up! That ship 

is a wonder. 
It travels the ocean, both over and 
under. 

Orners: That’s just what we mean 
when we say Submarine. 

Pirate (Aghast): But I couldn’t run 

that ship. 

I just couldn’t dock her. 
Besides she would take me 

To Davy Jones’ Locker. 
I have just come from there 
To breathe nice salty air 

And to find me a ship 
That will answer my prayer. 

Oruers: Very well there will soon be 
another ship coming. 

Pitot: There’s one coming now! Don’t 
you all hear that humming? (He 
looks up. An airplane is heard.) 

PriraATE (Crouching and trembling at 
the noise): What a noise! What a 

scare! 
Another ship? Where? 

Orners (Pointing out over the sea): Out 
there! In the air! 

Pirate (Peeking out from behind keg): 

What? A ship that has wings? 

Why! Of all the strange things! (He 

starts to creep away, still trembling) 

But a man such as I 

Doesn’t know how to fly ... 

And I don’t think [ll try. (He is 








almost off stage now.) 
Oruers (Looking around): Here! Where 
are you going? 

Your feet getting cold? 

PrraTE (Standing up shakily and burst- 
ing into tears): I’m a pirate, just 
think! I am seasoned and old, 

With ducats that clink and ear-rings 
of gold. 

I’m a pirate, just think! I’m a buc- 
caneer bold! 

But I’m ’fraid you are right. My 
feet have turned cold. (He sobs 
loudly.) 

I just couldn’t navigate engines or 
steam, 

Nor fly through the ether and stay 
on the beam. 

I just couldn’t make any rudder 
behave 

If I had to sail under the billowy 
wave. 

I’m not at all brave. (He wails 
loudly.) 

When I’m back with Davy I’ll surely 
be glad. 

It just didn’t pay to run off and be 
bad. (He runs off sniffling. The 

others look after him, then turn and 

look at one another.) 
Captain: Poor fellow! 
brag or a boast 

Left on his tongue... 

Orricer: He’ll find his old post 

In Davy Jones’ Locker the thing he 
likes most. 

Pitot (Smiling): He isn’t a pirate. He’s 
only a ghost. 


He hasn’t a 


THE END 
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Book Week Plays 











The Case for Books 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Fatuer, Henry 
Morue_Er, Edith 
NANCY 
JACK 
SYLVIA 
PETER 
BILL STEVENS 

Sertine: The living room. 

At Rise: FatTHer stands stage center 
leaning on a medium-sized bookcase. 
It is four shelves high and about two 
feet wide. He holds a dustcloth in one 
hand. Moruer and Jack, who is 
seventeen, are just lifting the desk into 
place at right against the upstage wall. 

FatuHEr: Edith, how long must I stand 
holding this bookcase? 

Moruer: Now, Henry, just be patient. 
We've got to decide the best place 
for it. 

Jack (Wearily): But Mom, I thought 
it looked all right up in this corner. 

Moruer: No, Jack. Uncle Wilbur 
would never see it in there. It’s 
too dark. Now, just put that chair 
back. We’ll get straightened here 
and then we’ll try somewhere else. 

Jack (Placing small chair in front of 
desk): Gee, Mom, I don’t see why 
the whole house has to be upset just 
because Uncle Wilbur is coming to 
Visit us. 

MoruHer (A little crossly): Because 
your Uncle Wilbur gave us that 


bookcase and it’s got to be in a 
prominent position. 

Jack: Well, we’ve tried everywhere. 

FaTHEeR (Sighing a little): Not quite 
everywhere, son. (Pointing at up- 
stage wall left) How about right 
there? 

Moruer (Coming downstage and look- 
ing upstage left): No, that wouldn’t 
do. (Then brightly) But I know. 
We'll move the television set over 
there. 

Jack: Move the television set? 

Moruer: Of course, and put Uncle 
Wilbur’s bookcase right here in the 
middle. It’s the very place. (She 
goes to table with television set and 
lifts one end.) 

Jack: But Mom — 

Fatuer: Jack. Help your mother. 

Jack: O.K. (He goes to table, reaches 
underneath and pulls electric cord 
from socket, then takes other end of 
table.) Let’s go. (They half lift, half 
slide table with television set to space 
in upstage wall left. While they move 
table FatHerR puts bookcase between 
the two chairs against upstage wall at 
center. He leaves dustcloth over chair 
left of bookcase.) 

MoruHer (Looking at television set): 
There, that will do nicely. 

Jack: But there’s no place to plug it 
in. 

Moruer: Never mind, we'll have to 














get an extension. (Coming down- 
stage and looking at bookcase) Why, 
that’s just perfect. The center of 
attraction. 

Jack: Attraction? It looks kind of 
junky for the living room. 

FaTHer: Son, your uncle made that 
with his very own hands. His hobby 
is — allegedly — cabinet making. 

Jack: Well, it still looks like an over- 
grown orange crate to me. 

Moruer: Now, stop it, you two. It’s 
—a— well, a very nice piece. It’s 
functional or something. 

Jack (Laughing a little): Gee, Mom, if 
it’s so wonderful how come it’s been 
down in the basement for years? 

Moruer: Well, because — er — well, 
just at the time it arrived I needed 
some shelves for my canned goods. 
(She goes to bookcase and runs hand 
over one of the shelves.) Dear me, 
those cans did make marks. 

Fatuer: Marks or no marks, now that 
Uncle Wilbur’s bookcase has found 
its place in our midst, perhaps I can 
settle down to reading my paper. 
(He picks up paper and sits in arm- 
chair right.) 

Jack (Starting left): And I’ve got to 
make a phone call. 

Moruer: Now, wait. Jack, you’re not 
to get into any of your involved 
phone conversations just now. 

Jack (Turning): But Mom, I’ve been 
wanting to call Kate ever since 
supper. It’s important. 

Moruer: Didn’t you see her at school 
this afternoon? 

Jack: Sure, I did, and I asked her to 
go to the big dance with me. 

Moruer: Then that’s settled and 

there’s no need to call her now. 





Jack: But you don’t understand. It’s 
not settled at all. She didn’t give 
me a direct answer — just some 
double-talk. 

FaTHER (Looking up over his paper and 
smiling): Son, you are just beginning 
to learn about women. 

Moruer: Too bad about you men. 
Henry, you’ll have to get up from 
that chair. I’ll need your help. 

Faruer: But I thought we were 
finished. You’re not going to move 
that bookcase again? 

Moruer: No, but we can’t leave it 
here without anything in it and be- 
sides, we’ve got to do something 
about these marks. 

Jack: Mom, those marks are there to 
stay. Tell Uncle Wilbur we had it 
antiqued. 

FaTHer: An excellent suggestion. And 
you might set a vase or two over 
the worst of them. 

MorueEr: Don’t be ridiculous. This is 
a bookcase and we’ve got to fill it 
with books. Where are the rest of 
the children? Peter and the girls 
can help too. We’ll have to collect 
all the books in the house. 

Fatuer (Rising with a sigh): Oh, my. 
(Looking about and seeing books on 
lower shelf of small table) Here are 
some. Jack, see what you can find. 

Jack (Disgustedly): Books. (He goes 
off left.) 

Fatuer (Taking books from table and 
putting them in top shelf): Well, 
that’s a start. 

Moruer (Bringing one or two more 
from table with television set): Yes, 

those are all recent books I’ve hoped 

we could read together, but we 
never seem to have time. 
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FaTHER (Picking up two or three more 
from another table): And here are 
some more. 

MoruHer: But Henry, those are the 
children’s school books. 

FaTHER: What’s the difference? They 
take up space. 

Jack (Entering left with phone book): 
Here’s one, Mom. 

Moruer: Jack, that’s the telephone 
book. 

Jack: Well, it’s a book, 

Moruer: Nonsense. The place for the 
telephone book is near the telephone. 

Fatuer: Your mother is right. Be- 
sides, where are all the books? What 
kind of a family is this? Haven’t we 
anything to read in the house but 
these few novels and the telephone 
directory? 

Moruer: We have. The children must 
have them in their rooms — and I 
know — I just remembered. There 
are some books in the attic. 

FatTHEeR: But what are they doing 
there? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know. They — 
they sort of gravitated. 

FatTuHer: It’s the first time I ever heard 
of anything gravitating upwards. 
Moruer: Well, you know what I 
mean. It seems that other things 
have taken their place. We used to 
keep a row of books on that table. 

(Pointing to television table) 

Jack: That’s right. I remember when 
the television set came I took a 
whole armful to the attic. 

Fatuer: I see. Well, fetch them down 
again, Jack. 

Jack: You mean right now, Dad? 

Fatuer: Of course right now. Let’s 
get this over with. (Perer, about 
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nine years old, enters left and rushes 
upstage center expecting to turn on 
television.) 

Peter: Hey, it’s time for the Rodeo 


Roundup — who else wants to 
watch? (Then stopping short) Say, 
what happened? 


Moruer: You can’t watch the tele- 
vision just now, Peter. It’s discon- 
nected. 

Prerer: Disconnected? What’s that 
old bookcase doing there? 

Moruer: Uncle Wilbur’s coming in 
the morning — and you’re to go 
right up to the attic with Jack and 
help him bring down some books. 

Peter: Books? What for? 

Fatuer: To fill the bookcase — uh — 
I mean, to read. 

Perer: I’ve got books in my room. 

Jack: He means comic books. 

Moruer: No, they won’t do, Peter. 
Now, go along with Jack. 

Perer: But Mom, I never miss the 
Rodeo Roundup and they’re going 
to have bronco busting. 

Jack: Well, come on. If we hurry with 
the books, maybe I can fix an ex- 
tension so you can watch part of 
the show. 

Perer (Unhappily): O.K. (Peter and 
Jack go off left.) 

Fatuer (Bringing little black book from 
desk): Here’s something, Edith. 
Maybe you can put this in. 

Moruer: But Henry, that’s the house- 
hold account book. 

Fatuer: Well, it will take up space. 

Moruer: Yes, I suppose we might as 
well include it. My, Henry, I just 
can’t believe there are so few books 
around the room. What’s happened 
to us? 








Fatuer: I — I don’t know. We used 
to have them. I guess the answer is 
there just isn’t time to read any 
more — except the newspaper. 

Moruer: And Billy has only comic 
books. 

FaTHer: It does seem too bad. But 
everyone’s so busy these days, Edith. 
There are so many things to distract. 
The children are always watching 
the television or going to the movies. 
(Syiv1a, fourteen years old, enters left 


wearing hat and coat. She crosses 
quickly to right.) 
Sytvia (Waving her hand as _ she 


crosses): Goodbye. I’ll see you later. 

FaTuHer: Sylvia. Just a minute, young 
lady. Where are you off to? 

Sytvia (Stopping a minute): 
movie at the Grand. 

FatHer: Movies. There, what did I 
tell you, Edith? 

Sytv1a (Starting off again): Well, I’d 
better hurry. 

Moruer: Sylvia, wait please. You 
can’t go anywhere tonight. We need 
your help. And where’s your sister? 

Sytv1a: Nancy? I don’t know — up- 
stairs, I guess. What do you mean, 
I can’t go anywhere? I’ve just got 
to, Mom. I’ve simply got to see 
“Lace and Lavender.”’ 

Moruer: But isn’t that the costume 
picture? I thought you saw that 
last night. 

Syzvi1a: I did. I sat through it twice. 

Fatuer: Is it that good? 

Syzvia: No, it’s terrible. But there’s 
one scene where Sally Starr wears 
the most gorgeous dress — hoop 
skirts and the top all frills — and I 
want to make one like it. 

Fatuer: Indeed? Is that what they’re 


The 
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going to be wearing this season? 

Syiv1a: No, of course not. But it’s 
exactly what I need for my part in 
the school play. If I see the movie 
once more I think I can copy it. 

Moruer: Well, I’m very sorry, dear, 
but something very important has 
come up. We’ve got to fill this book- 
case. 

Sytv1a: Bookcase? (Looking at it) 
Uncle Wilbur’s bookcase. 

Moruer: Yes, dear — and when he 
comes in the morning we’d like him 
to feel it’s being used. 

Syiv1a: But I don’t see what I can do 
about it. 

Moruer: Well, for one thing, you can 
run up to your room and see if you 
have any books. 


Sytv1a: But Mom, the movie. I’ve 
just got to — 
FaTuer: Sylvia, don’t argue. Do as 


your mother says. 

Syztvia: Oh, all right. But I'll never 
forgive Uncle Wilbur for this. (She 
goes off left, almost bumping into 
PETER who enters carrying five or six 
books.) 

Pretrer (Dumping books onto chair left 
of bookcase): Here’s the first load — 
and Jack’s coming with a stack all 
the way up to his chin. (Looking at 
television set) Mom, can’t he fix the 
extension cord now? I’m missing 
part of the Rodeo. 

Moruer: No, Peter, we'll have to fin- 
ish this job first. Now, run along 
after some more. 

Prrer: Gee whiz. Besides the brones, 
they were going to have Palominoes 
on parade. (He goes out left.) 

Moruer: Oh, poor Pete. He’s so fond 
of horses. Henry, maybe you could 
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stop and fix the television. 

FaTHer (Picking up book from chair 
and blowing dust off of it): Nonsense, 
Edith, you got me into this book 
business and we’re going to finish it. 
(Looking at book) Hmmm — Pick- 
wick Papers. Do you remember when 
we read that, Edith? 

Moruer (Looking over his shoulder): 
Dear old Mr. Pickwick, I should say 
so. It was the first winter after we 
were married. 

Farner: Right. And things were kind 
of tough financially, remember? But 
in the evening we’d forget all about 
it and let Mr. Pickwick cheer us up. 
He’s a good friend of ours, you 
know it? 

Morner: He certainly is. Why, all of 
these books are like old friends. (She 
picks up dustcloth.) 

Fatoer: Yes. And to think we’ve 
shoved them away up in the attic 
(Jack enters left with a high stack of 
books which he steadies at the top with 
his chin.) 

Jack (Imitating junk man): Rags, old 
iron, any old wastepaper today, 
lady? Here’s a lot of them for you. 
There are still some more up there 
but I think maybe one more trip will 
do it. I hope so. (FaTHER takes top 
books off and sets them on chair right 
of bookcase.) 

Moruer: Yes, Jack, we know you’re 
anxious to get to the telephone. 
Jack (Dumping last books on easy chair 
downstage left): Phew-w — are they 
dusty. Gosh, Mom, I can’t see why 
you want to clutter up the living 

room with this junk! 

FatHer: Son, these books are not 
junk. 
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Jack (As he goes off left): I — I know 
they’re not, Dad, but it seems life is 
too short for books nowadays. 

Moruer (Shaking her head): In a way 
he’s right, Henry. But just think 
what the children are missing by not 
reading. 

PaTHER: Yes, it’s a shame. 

MorueEr: Why, they won’t have any 
background at all of the kind we 
had. I don’t know when I’ve seen 
one of the children sit down and 
read a book. 

Fatuer: Oh, I have, Edith. They do 
their homework — they study their 
school books. They’re learning. 

Moruer: Of course they’re learning 
some things, but a school can only 
do so much, Henry. The knowledge 
they gather on their own is im- 
portant too. 

FaTHer: It seems to me they are al- 
ways gathering. There’s hardly a 
moment when they aren’t listening 
to the radio or watching the tele- 
vision. 

Moruer: Radio and television are all 
right but they’re not the same as 
reading. One is all sound and the 
other pictures flashing on a screen, 
and it all happens so fast you don’t 
get time to digest it. Now with a 
book you can go over parts and really 
enjoy it. 

FatTHer (Smiling): What you say is 
quite true, Edith, but you can’t stop 
the wheels of progress. You might 
as well say we ought to sell our car 
and buy a horse and buggy. 

Moruer: No, I don’t agree, Henry. 
Books are different. With either an 
automobile or a horse, one can only 
travel from place to place in this 








world but books open the whole 

world of the imagination. These 

other things are pleasant forms of 

recreation but they don’t stimulate 
the mind in the same way as a good 
book. It’s like making a garden. 
When you go out and plant the 
seeds yourself, the flowers mean 
much more. 

Fatuer: Well, what can we do about 
it? You just try prying Peter away 
from that television set and handing 
him a book to read. Look at the 
fuss he made just now. 

Moruer: I know — I know. Do you 
suppose it’s our fault? Have we 
failed the children in some way? It’s 
just come to me tonight. To us, all 
these books are like old friends. See- 
ing them again is like renewing old 
acquaintances even if we have 
neglected them for a while, but to 
the children — well, they’re just a 
lot of dusty old junk. (SyLv1a enters 
left carrying one book. She has re- 
moved her hat and coat.) 

Syzv1: Well, here’s my contribution— 
unless you want movie magazines. 
Moruer: No, dear, this is a bookcase. 
(Reaching for book) What have you 

got there? 

Syiv1a: It’s the book Grandma sent 
for my birthday. 

Moruer: Well, every one will help. 
(As she puts book on shelf) What’s 
this one about? 

Syziv1a: I don’t know. I haven’t read 
it yet. I suppose I couldn’t go to the 
movies now? 

Fatuer: Absolutely not. 

Moruer: No, dear. We want to get 


these books dusted. (Handing dust- 
cloth to Sytv1a) Here, take this cloth 








and go over as many of them as you 

can. 

Sytvia: Oh, me. (She goes to chair 
downstage left, picks up books, puts 
them on table next chair and sits 
down. Then, taking books one at a 
time, she starts dusting them.) What a 
way to spend an evening. I wish 
Uncle Wilbur knew how he was in- 
conveniencing us. 

Moruer: Oh, it won’t be so bad. It’s 
kind of fun. You might look at one 
or two as you go along. 

Sytv1a (Opening a book): Are there 
any pictures? 

Fatuer: Picture books are for little 
children, Sylvia. What are you — a 
five-year-old? (Jack enters left with 
another armful of books.) 

Jack: Well, here’s the last of them. 

Moruer: Put them near Sylvia, Jack. 
She’s dusting. 

Jack (Laughing): So you got hooked 
in on this too? 

FatHer: Where’s your brother? I 
thought he was helping you. 

Jack: Search me. I thought he was 
down here. (He puts books down on 
floor near Sytvia.) Boy, these are 
really dusty! 

Moruer: Well, you'll have to bang 
them then, Jack. Like this. (She 
takes book, opens it and slams it shut.) 

Jack: O.K., Mom, I'll bang all you 
want but can’t I please take care of 
my phone call first? I’ll make it 
short. 

Sytvia: My goodness, haven’t you 
persuaded Kate to go to the dance 
yet? 

Jack: No, I haven’t. That is, I’m not 
sure. 

Moruenr: Well, go on and get it settled. 
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Jack: Thanks, Mom. (He goes off left.) 

SyLv1a (Opening book as she dusts it): 
Why, here’s “Pinafore” — they 
gave that at high school last year — 
and here’s “The Mikado.” 

Moruer: Yes, dear, all of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Sytv1a: I never knew they were in a 
book. 

FaTHER: Sylvia, they had to be writ- 
ten before they could be produced. 

Syzv1a: I never thought of that. I was 
trying to remember something from 
“Pinafore” just the other day. Why, 
I can look it up, can’t I? (She starts 


looking through book. Moruer bor- © 


rows dustcloth and through the follow- 
ing lines takes turns with Syivia 
dusting books, and putting them a few 
at a time in the case. FATHER bangs 
and blows dust from the ones on chairs 
upstage and puts them in the case. 
Nancy, about sixteen years old, en- 
ters left. She is all dressed up.) 

Nancy: What in the world is all the 
tramping up and down stairs? It’s 
impossible to relax in this house. 

Moruer: Nancy, don’t you feel well? 
Why have you been trying to relax? 

Nancy: Relax my face, Mother. It’s a 
new beauty treatment I saw in a 
magazine. 

Fatuer: Nancy, you certainly don’t 
need a beauty treatment at your age. 

Nancy (Staring around): What’s hap- 
pened to the living room? Are we 
having a rummage sale? 

Moruer: No, dear, we’re filling Uncle 
Wilbur’s bookcase. 

Nancy: But you can’t — that is, I 
mean we'll have to get straightened 
up. I’m expecting company. 

Fatuer: Oh, so that’s why my lady 
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has been taking a beauty treatment. 
Who is it this time? 

Nancy: His name is Bill Stevens, 
Father. I don’t think you know him. 

Sytvia: But I do. Everybody in 
school knows Bill Stevens. Is he a 
brain! 

FatuHer: A brain? 

Nancy: She means he’s smart. He’s 
head of his class. And vhat he’s 
going to think of this mess, I don’t 
know. 

Moruer: If you pitch in and help, 
Nancy, maybe we can be straight- 
ened up before he comes. Have you 
got any books in your room? 

Nancy: Only my diary. 

Syiv1a: That should be a hot number. 
Bring it down. 

FatHEerR: No, we already have the 
household accounts. I think that 
should be enough to represent the in- 
ternal affairs of the family. 

Nancy: Well, let’s get these out of the 
way. (Picking up one or two books 
and starting to put them in shelf, then 
stopping disgustedly) Why, Mother, 
they’re filthy. (She puts books down.) 
Look at my hands. I'll have to go 
and get cleaned up all over again. 
(She flounces out left.) 

Sytv1a: Mom, are you going to let her 
get out of helping? 

Moru_er: Now, Sylvia. She wants to 
look nice for her young man. 

Sytv1a: I wish I could get away with 
that. 

Fatuer: Don’t worry, Sylvia. Just 
wait a year or two and you will get 
away with it. (Jack re-enters looking 
glum.) Well, here’s Romeo. How did 
you make out? 

Sytv1a: Did she say yes? 





Jack: Not that it’s any of your busi- 
ness but she didn’t. 

FatTHer: What’s the trouble, son? 
Someone get ahead of you? 

Jack: No, it’s just that Kate’s taking 
a course in English Lit and she’s al- 
ways trying to show off. 

Moruer: That doesn’t sound like 
Kate, Jack. Are you sure you asked 
her to go with you in a nice way? 

Jack: Well — nothing else had worked 
so I tried being affirmative. I said: 
Look, Kate, you’re going to the 
dance with me and you know it. 

FaTHEeR: Hmmm, affirmative, eh? A 
good idea if it worked. 

Jack: But it didn’t. She said just be- 
cause my name’s Kate you needn’t 
think you’re Petruchio. And when 
I said, For gosh sakes, who’s that? — 
she spouted poetry at me. He was 
something like you, she said. A half 
lunatic; a mad-cap ruffian and a 
swearing Jack. Then she laughed 
and hung up. 

Moruer (Laughing): I’m glad there’s 
someone who remembers poor old 
Mr. Shakespeare. (She takes volume 
from shelf and looks through.) It was 
very clever of her to find a quote 
with your name in it. 

Jack: Shakespeare — for gosh sakes. 

Moruer: Jack, perhaps if you didn’t 

say for gosh sakes quite so often, 

your Kate wouldn’t refer to you as 

a swearing Jack. (Looking at page 

and laughing) Yes, here’s the very 

quotation in The Taming of the 

Shrew. Kate is talking to her father 

about Petruchio. (Reading) “To 


wish me wed to one half lunatic; a 
mad-cap ruffian and a swearing 
Jack.” 








Jack: Say, let me look at that book. 
(Taking book from MorTHEer and 
studying it for a moment) Hmmm. 
Maybe I’ll call her back and give her 
a dose of her own medicine. (He goes 
off left.) 

Moruer: Well, it seems the Bard of 
Avon has another convert. 

Fatuer: Proving there’s life in the old 
boy yet. 

Moruer (Picking up another book and 
patting it affectionately as she puts 
it in case. The first and second shelves 
are now full and they start on third): 
Henry, there’s life in all of them if 
we'll just give them a chance. (She 
motions toward Sytvia who is ab- 
sorbed in a book.) 

FaTuHEr (Smiling): Find something in- 
teresting, Sylvia? 

Sytv1a (Looking up excitedly): Yes, 
Dad — why, I can’t believe it. It’s 
wonderful! This is a book about 
period costumes and look at this 
picture! 

Moruer (Looking): What is it, dear? 

Syivi1A: It’s exactly the kind of dress 
I want to make, Mother. I won’t 
have to sit through that movie again 
after all. 

FatHer: So— our books are paying 
dividends. 

Sytv1a: There’s not only a picture of 
the dress but a detailed description 
of it too. 

Moruer: That should make it easy to 
copy. I'll help you, Sylvia. 

Syiv1a: Thanks, Mom, but I’m sure I 
can figure out a pattern without any 
trouble now. Why, my goodness! 

FatuHer: What now? 

Syiv1a (Looking at book): The one who 

first wore the dress was a real per- 
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son—a well known lady of the 
nineteenth century. It’s kind of in- 
teresting reading about her. (She 
starts to study book again but then 
looks up again as Jack re-enters all 
smiles.) Well, that phone call was 
short and sweet. 

Jack: Sweet? And how! Boy, can that 
Mr. Shakespeare pour it on. 

FaTHER: Better luck this time? 

Jack: I'll say. I didn’t read much of 
the play yet but I found this part 
where they first met. (He has finger 
in place and opens book.) When she 
answered the phone, I said: Is this 
Kate? And she played right into my 
hand. She started quoting again: 
“They call me Katharine that do 
talk tome.” And I read right back to 
her from Petruchio’s speech: (Hold- 
ing finger on line) “You lie, in faith; 
for you are call’d plain Kate, and 
bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate 
the curst.”” I read more but before I 
was half through she was laughing 
and said: That’s enough, you win. 
I'll be good and go to the dance. 
(He flops down in a chair right.) Boy, 
I’m going to read more of this 
Shakespeare. (PETER enters left hold- 
ing an open book.) 

Pretrer: Mom, what does forsooth 
mean? 

Jack: Forsooth? Say, have you been 
reading Shakespeare too? 

Prter: Shakespeare? Who’s he? 

Jack: William Shakespeare. Sweet 
William, I call him. 

Moruer: Peter, where on earth have 
you been? 

Jack (Remembering): Yeah, that’s 
right. You were supposed to help me 
with the books. 





Peter: I know and well, I started 


down from the attic with this one 
and I got looking at it and I was 
near my room so I just went in and 
well — I’ve been reading. 

FaTuHer: Reading? 

Peter: Yes, what does forsooth mean? 

FaTuHeEr (Laughing): Forsooth, it means 
forsooth. 

Moruer: You're a big help, Henry. It 
means certainly, Peter, or it’s true. 

Perer: Oh. 

FaTHeR: Forsooth ’twould be a wel- 
come change to hear forsooth about 
the house instead of yippee. 

Peter: Say, Pop, you must have read 
this. That’s the way they talk — 
King Arthur and his knights. 

Fatuer: Ay, marry, I’ve read it many 
times, son. 

Peter (Enthusiastically): Boy, do they 
have adventures and do you know 
they have horses, great big ones — 
chargers, they call them. Why, they 
make cowboy horses look like ponies. 

Jack: That reminds me, Pete. You 
wanted that television program, 
didn’t you? I’ll see if I can fix it for 
you. 

Peter: Oh, it’s too late now, and be- 
sides, I’m in the middle of a tourna- 
ment and I want to see who wins. 
(He goes off left.) 

FaTHer (Laughing): Well, there goes 
one of the books we need for the 
bookcase. 

MorueEr: We'll leave a space for it. 
Bookshelves should have spaces in 
them. It shows the books are being 
used. (She puts the last of the books 
on the third shelf.) Well, that’s all of 
them. What are we going to do 
about the bottom shelf? 


FaTHer: We'll tell Uncle Wilbur that 
we’re reading all the books from the 
bottom shelf. 

Moruer: Don’t be silly, Henry. I 
didn’t mean a space as large as that. 
And besides, we’ve got to cover up 
that spot the pickled onions made 
when they exploded. 

FaTHErR: It amazes me that we don’t 
own more books. The way we used 
to read. 

MoruHer: Well, we haven’t bought 
many these last few years. My, I 
suppose there’s nowhere we could 
buy any tonight. 

Jack: The drugstore is still open, 
Mom. They have books. I could 
run down now. 

Fatuer: No, Jack. One doesn’t buy 
books like potatoes. I’ve seen those 
books at the drugstore and most of 
them appear to be for people with 
weak minds, or with strong minds in 
weak moments. Books are like 
friends. They have to be selected 
with care. 

Moruer: Well, I just don’t know what 
we're going to do. (The doorbell rings 
off right.) 

Jack (Rising): I'll get it. (He goes out 
right.) 

Moruer: It must be Nancy’s young 
man. Sylvia, call your sister. 

Syztvia (Starting left, still carrying 
book): O.K., and I think I’ll go on 
upstairs and start my dress. (Call- 
ing) Nancy! Here’s your boy friend. 

Nancy (Entering left): You needn’t 
shout. I heard the bell. (Syzvia 
exits left. Nancy pats her hair and 
starts right just as JacK enters right 
with Britt Stevens. Bix is about 


seventeen and has an engaging smile.) 








Jack: Come on in, Bill. (After a mo- 
ment Jack sits down and picks up 
Shakespeare again.) 

Birt: Thanks. (Seeing Nancy) Hi, 
Nancy. 

Nancy: Hello, Bill. (Then turning) 
Mother, Dad, this is Bill Stevens. 
Moruer: It’s nice to meet you, Bill. 
FatHer (Shaking hands): Good eve- 

ning, Bill. 

Bru: Good evening. 

FatuHer (Indicating chair): Well, sit 
down, Bill. 

Bitu: Thank you, sir, but I was just 
going to ask Nancy if she wanted to 
take a ride. 

Nancy: A ride? 

Brit: Yes, I’ve got Dad’s car tonight. 
I have to deliver a vacuum cleaner I 
sold this afternoon. 

Nancy: A vacuum cleaner? 

Bru: Of course you’ll have to wait out- 
side in the car for a while but it won’t 
take long. 

Nancy (Getting mad): Well, if you had 
something else to do, why did you 
come to see me? 

MorHer: Why, Nancy, what’s the 
matter? 

Nancy: I’m not going to play second 
fiddle to any vacuum cleaner! 

FatHer: Now — now, Nancy, you're 
not being very polite to your guest. 
Do you sell vacuum cleaners, young 
man? 

Bri: Yes, sir. You see, I want to go to 
college so I work in the afternoons 
and evenings. 

Farser: Good boy. That’s very com- 
mendable, Bill. (Smiling broadly and 
gesturing toward bookcase) Too bad 
you don’t sell books. Look at that 
empty shelf. 
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Bru (Delighted): Books? But I do 
sell them, sir. In fact, I’d rather sell 
books than anything, but it seems 
that nowadays it’s easier to sell 
more — well, more useful things. 

Moruer: Isn’t that too bad? I’m 
afraid we’re all inclined to forget how 
very useful books can be. 

Bru: Yes, of course. I didn’t mean 
that books aren’t useful. It’s just 
that so few people seem to realize 
their importance today. Why, I 
have a deal— The Family Book 
Club, it’s called. You subscribe to it 
by the year. Each month you get 
one of the best new books and your 
choice of another one free. 

Nancy (Crossly): Bill Stevens, do we 
have a date or did you come here to 
talk books? 

Bru: Gosh, Nancy, I’m sorry. When 
it comes to books I get carried away. 

Moruer: Now, Nancy, this sounds in- 
teresting. Could we see some of 
your books, Bill? 

Br: Why, certainly. The whole back 
seat of the car is full of sample 
copies. (He starts for door right.) 

FatHer (Trying to stop him): Oh, I 
wouldn’t trouble right now, Bill. 

Bru: Oh, it’s no trouble at all, sir. 
Maybe Jack would help me carry 
some in. 

Jack (Putting his book down and rising) : 
Sure, I’ll help you, Bill. (Jack and 
Bru go out right.) 

Nancy (With hands on hips): Well, 
how do you like that? 

Fatuer: I don’t. Edith, whatever 


made you encourage that boy? 

Moruer: But Henry, we need books. 
We’ve just been saying we need to 
fill the bottom shelf. 
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Faruer: But this Club plan may be 
very expensive and how do we know 
they are good books? 

Moruer: He said they are the best. 
(Brix enters followed by Jack. They 
each carry a stack of books, together 
enough to fill the bottom shelf. As they 
enter Nancy sits down at left looking 
glum.) 

Bru: Here they are, folks. 

Jack: Boy, are these good looking 
books. (He puts his on bottom shelf.) 
FaTHer: Just a minute, Jack. We 

haven’t bought those books. 

Brix: Of course you haven’t, sir. Any- 
how they’re my samples. But I 
thought as long as you needed to fill 
that shelf you might borrow them 
and look them over as you had time. 
Then you could decide if you wanted 
to subscribe to the Club. (He puts 
books on chair left of bookcase near 
Moruenr, then hands one to her.) 

MorueEr: My, this is a nice binding but 
of course the contents of the book 
are more important. (She opens book 
and looks at it.) 

Fatuer: Yes. Have you read these 
books, young man? 

Bux: Not yet, sir. They’re a new lot. 
Just came in. 

FatHeEr: There, you see, Edith? How 
do we know if these are good books? 

Moruer: They seem to be, Henry. 
(Picking up another volume) See, 
here is a collection of the best new 
plays — and an anthology of modern 
poetry. 

Fatuer (Scornfully): Modern poetry. 

Moruer: Now, don’t close your mind. 
Some of the new poetry is very good. 
And then there are several recent 
novels. I’ve read reviews of them. 


FaTHER (Going to stack of books on 
chair and running his finger down): 
Hmmm — (Pulling one out) What 
do you suppose this is? (Reading) 
New Angles on Angling. 

MorseEr: Oh, that’s just something 
about fishing. 

FaTHER (Smiling): Yes, dear. Now, 
don’t close your mind. (He looks 
through book.) 

Jack (Nodding toward MorHer and 
FaTHER): Don’t look now, Bill, but I 
think you’ve made a sale. 

Biiu (Half smiling, then frowning and 
going to Nancy): But it’s left me 
right in the middle. Gee, Nancy, 
they talked me into it. 

Nancy (Still peeved): I suppose you 
didn’t say a word. 

FaTuHER (All smiles): Say, this is great 
stuff. Look, Edith, colored illustra- 
tions of artificial bait — and listings 
of all the best fishing spots in the 
country. Let’s take our vacation in 
the North Woods this summer. We 
can take this book along and — 

Moruer: Henry, you can’t take the 
book on a vacation unless you sub- 
scribe to Bill’s Book Club. 

FaTHEerR (Laughing): I guess that’s 
right. Well, this is one I want so I 
suppose I’d better sign up, Bill. 

Jack: What did I tell you, Bill? (Jack 
picks up books from chair and puts 
them on bottom shelf.) 


Bru: That’s very nice, sir. But you 


really needn’t make up your mind 
right now. 

Fatuer: Bill, I can see I’ll have to 
give you a few lessons in salesman- 
ship. Strike while the iron is hot, I 
always say. (Takes out wallet) Any- 
how, my mind is made up. 
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Brit: Well, that certainly is fine, sir. 
We can make the book you have 
there the first free one. (He takes 
form and pen from inside pocket.) 
You just sign this, sir, and the down 
payment is five dollars. 

FaTuHer (Signing): Good. (He takes out 
five-dollar bill and hands it to Brut.) 

Bru (Putting form, money and pen in 
pocket): Thank you, sir. And I want 
you to know you’ve done more than 
give me a sale. You’ve given me an 
idea. I think I'll give up my 
vacuum cleaners and concentrate on 
selling books. 

Fatuer (Jokingly): Now, now, boy — 
just because you’ve made a com- 
paratively easy sale — remember — 
not everyone has a bookcase. 

Brit: Well, supposing they haven’t a 
bookcase? Then it’s up to me to 
make a case for books. A good case 
— everybody should read more. 

Moruer: Why, Bill, that’s a wonderful 
idea. If you can put more good 
books into people’s homes you will 
be doing a real service. 

Brit (More and more enthusiastically) : 
Sure, from now I’m a man with a 
mission! Folks don’t read. Maybe 
that’s what’s wrong with the world. 
Too many pressures pushing us 
around. We need something to 
cushion the shock. Books are cush- 
ions, I’ll say. 

FaTHEr: Bravo! 

Jack: Nice going, Bill. 

Bru (Looking at Nancy again): What 
would you think, Nancy, if I — I 
just specialize in books? 

Nancy: Well, I — 

Bruit (Spreading his hands hopelessly 
and looking toward others): Gee, I 
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don’t know. It seems I can sell 
books but I can’t sell Nancy on 
myself. 

Nancy (Laughing and rising): Oh, 
Bill, how can I stay mad at you? 
You win. I'll even go with you to 
deliver the vacuum cleaner. 

Bru: Good. Come on, let’s get rid of 
that so I can really put my mind on 
selling books. 

Jack: Mom, I think I’ll ride along with 
them and go over and see Kate. 
(Crossing and picking up Shake- 
speare) I’ll take sweet William with 
me and kid her a little. 

Moruer: All right, Jack, and Bill, are 
you sure you want to leave all your 
new samples with us? 

Bru: Well, I suppose I really ought to 
get started reading them. Why, 
Nancy, we could read to each other. 

Nancy: Of course, Bill. I just love 
books. (FATHER coughs and smiles.) 
That is, I mean I know I will. 

Bri: We could start tonight. (He goes 
to case and takes book out, then turns 
to Fatuer.) That is, if I could sort 
of — borrow one, sir. 

Nancy (Answering for Faruer): Of 
course you can, Bill. 

Bruit: Fine. (Bu. and Nancy start 
right.) After my call we’ll stop at the 
drugstore and have sodas and read. 
How’s that for a program? 

Nancy: Wonderful. 

Jack: Goodbye, Mom, goodbye, Dad. 

Biti: Goodnight. (Jack and Bru and 
Nancy go out right.) 

Morner: Henry — just look at Uncle 
Wilbur’s bookcase. 

Fatuer: Yes, it seems kind of nice to 
have the books around us again. 

MornHer: And Henry, I’m so glad 

about the children. Earlier this eve- 





ning I was worrying about how to 
get them interested in the books. 
(Pointing to bookcase) Look at those 
spaces. Now they’ve each got one 
out. 

FatHer: I know. It appears we’ve 
suddenly developed a family of 
bookworms. What happened? 

Moruer: I guess good books speak for 
themselves, Henry, if you give them 
a chance. (Doorbell rings.) Now, who 
can that be? (Starting right) Nancy 
or Jack must have forgotten some- 
thing. (She goes out.) 

FaTHEerR (Laughing and calling out 
door right): Maybe they want to 
borrow another book. 

MoruHeERr (Re-enters, opening telegram): 
No, dear, it’s a telegram. (Glancing 
at it) Oh, my goodness, it’s from 
Uncle Wilbur. 

Fatuer: What’s that? 

Moruer: He isn’t coming. (Reading) 
Change of plans. Will try and stop 
next year. 

FaTuer (Collapsing in chair): No, you 
don’t mean it. Edith, when I think 
of all I’ve gone through. How I 
lugged that bookcase up from the 
basement, moved furniture all eve- 
ning, dusted books — 

Moruer (Laughing and moving up- 
stage center): I know, Henry, but 
hasn’t it been worth it? Think of 
our family of bookworms. 

FaTHer (Smiling): Yes, I guess you’re 
right, Edith. 

Moruer: And we owe it all to Uncle 
Wilbur. 

Farner: Oh, he doesn’t deserve all the 
credit. Uncle Wilbur may have 
made a bookcase, but tonight we’ve 
made a case for books. 

THE END 








Characters 
READER 
O_tp WoMAN 
Her CHILDREN 
BaKER’s MAn 
WHIZZER, a young magician 
GEORGIE 
PeTrerR RABBIT 
THE HARE 
Tue Warre RaBBItT 
THe Marcu Hare 
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HEIDI 
Mr. Poprer 
CHRISTOPHER ROBBIN 
Mary Poppins 
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Sertrina: Inside the Old Woman’s shoe. 


At Rise: The READER, with nose in 
book, comes on stage and begins to 
read aloud. The READER soon curls 
up in easy chair and remains there 
throughout play. Throughout the 
play, while the Reaper reads, the 
Otp Woman and the CHILDREN 
should pantomime as much as possible. 
READER: Once upon a time . . . there 
was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe. She had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do. (The Op 
Woman comes in shaking her head. 
Her CHILDREN swarm around her, 
hopping, skipping, dancing, turning 
cartwheels, etc.) 


Once Upon a Time 


by Aileen Fisher 


She had fat children, and lean 
children, 

And frumpy children, and clean 
children, 

And sort-of-inbetween children, 

And big children, and small children, 

And short children, and tall children, 

And nothing-to-do-at-all children. 

And since it is often upsetting to 

have even one child in a family, or 

two ...(A Cxrtp almost upsets the 

O_p Woman.) 

No wonder the poor Old Woman 

didn’t know what to do! 


O_p Woman (Holding her head): 


They get underfoot 

Wherever I stand. 

They never stay put, 

They get out of hand, 

They occupy all the available inches. 

Oh dear, when you live in a shoe, 
how it pinches! 

(She sits down on a stool, her head in 

her hands.) 

I must think of something before it’s 
too late... 

The day is approaching . . . the King 
will not wait. 

I wish I could gather my thoughts 
in a cup 

Like berries or cherries. The time’s 
almost up. 


READER: 


But, unfortunately, before the Old 
Woman could gather a single 
thought. 
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Her children began asking many 
more questions than they ought, 
Or else they came up with an ad- 

venture to tell, or two, 
So ... no wonder the poor Old 
Woman didn’t know what to do! 

A Giri: Mama, when I asked the little 
red hen for a kernel of corn, she gave 
me a peck. 

A Boy: Mama, what is the difference 
in size between a bird and a beast? 
(He waits a moment, then shouts.) 
Two feet. 

A Grr: First I was in a jam, then I 
was in a pickle, then I was in a stew, 
and now I’m in the soup. 

A Boy: Mama, who has four eyes but 
cannot see? (Calls over his shoulder 
as he hops away) Mississippi. 

A Girt: Mama, when I went to the 
orchard, they told me to sleep on a 
apricot, but I’d much rather lie on a 
rose-bed. 

A Boy: Mama, if you want to pick a 
flower that’s good to eat, what do 
you do? 

SEVERAL CHILDREN: Picc-a-lilli! 

READER: 

And so it went from morning till 
night, 

Until the Old Woman who lives in a 
Shoe 

With so many children so lively and 
bright 

Simply didn’t know what to do! 

And all the time it was becoming 
very important for the Old Wo- 
man to determine 

How she was going to entertain the 
King, in his robe trimmed with 
ermine, 

For, you see, everyone had to take 

turns entertaining the King for 





one whole day, 

And the Old Woman’s turn was only 
a few (three, to be exact) days 
away. 

But how could she think — with so 
many children crammed into the 
shoe? 

No wonder she couldn’t decide what 
to do, what to do, what to do. 
Otp Woman (To the tune of “Three 

Blind Mice’’): 

Three more days. Three more days. 

Oh, how they race. Oh, how they 
race. 

If I don’t think of a plan at once, 

The King will call me a frightful 
dunce. 

Au: Three more days! 
O_p Woman: 

Oh, hum. Hum, ho, 

What’s to come, I don’t know. 

All my thoughts have taken wing — 

I cannot think of anything 

To entertain his Nibs, the King. 

A Boy: Mama, you could throw a 
party, if you didn’t throw it too far. 
A Girt: Mama, you could spring a 
surprise . . . if it weren’t fall. 
READER: 

And so the first day came, and went, 

Till every single hour was spent, 

And still the Woman in the Shoe 

Had not a thought of what to do 

To entertain the King. 

O_p Woman: Boo, hoo! 

If I could think . . . if I were wise . . . 

I might receive a royal prize: 

A ten-cent pearl, or even ruby. 

But, as it is, I’ll get a booby. 

READER: 

Now, a booby, as you know, is a 
dumb and witless bird from tropi- 

cal isles, 








And anybody getting a booby is the 
object of lifted eyebrows and 
smiles, 

Especially since people receiving a 
booby from the King are ordered 
to tie it 

Right out in the front yard where 
everybody passing by can spy it. 
So... is it any wonder the poor Old 

Woman who lived in a shoe 

Wanted her children to be quiet so 
she could figure out what to do? 

O_p Woman: 

Ho, hum. What’s to come? 

Hum, ho. I don’t know. 

READER: 

There she sat, leaning her head on 
her hand and using her arm for a 
bracket, 

Not knowing what she could do in 
the midst of the muddle and 
racket. 

A Boy: What can we do? 

A Giri: What can we play? 

A Boy: Give us a clue, and we'll go 
away. 

READER: 

But their mother wasn’t able to 
think of a single pastime, or a 
single clue, 

Because she had come to the end of 
her shoelace, and didn’t know 
what to do. 

Then the Eldest Boy, who was al- 
ways hungry because he was al- 
ways growing, 

Thought of a plan that set all the 
other children to ah-ing and oh- 
ing. 

E.prest Boy: Mama, why don’t you 

get in touch with the Baker’s Man? 

Have him cook up a great big special 

kind of pie. Then when we are all 





busy eating, with our mouths full of 
pie, we will be so quiet you will be 
able to think. Then you can figure 
out how to entertain the King. 
READER: 
That seemed like a wonderful plan 
indeed. 
If only . . . if only it would succeed! 
So the Old Woman called up the 
bakery and put in a hurry-up 
order 
For a special kind of pie with goodies 
in the middle and a crusty border, 
And that very evening the Baker’s 
Man set foot in the Shoe before 
dinner 
With a pie that was certainly a great 
deal thicker than it was thinner. 
Baker’s Man (Coming in with big 
platter) : 
I’ve baked them big, and I’ve baked 
them little, 
I’ve baked them soft, and I’ve baked 
them brittle, 
I’ve baked for many a man and miss, 
But I never have baked such a pie 
as this. 
A Boy: Can you put in your thumb 
and pull out a plum? 
(BaKErR’s MAN sets the pie down on 
the table, smiles and bows, then hurries 
out. CHILDREN rush to the table in 
great excitement. OLD WoMAN makes 
believe she is cutting the pie and pass- 
ing it around.) 
READER: 
My, but it was a wonderful pie — 
Big and broad, and deep and high! 
Every son and every daughter 
Felt his mouth begin to water. 
Oh, the filling! Oh, the batter! 
One thing only was the matter: 
The pie, unfortunately, was so very 
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special, and so very nice, 
So unusually full of raisins and 
cocoanut and spice 
That the children, instead of keeping 
quiet, kept repeating 
“Yummy, yummy, yummy,” all the 
time they were eating. 
CHILDREN: Yummy, yummy, yummy. 
READER: 
And so the poor Old Woman saw all 
of her hopes take wing, 
Because she hadn’t time to think 
about the King, the King. 


Otp Woman: Boo, hoo, hoo. What 
shall I do? 
READER: 
And thus the second day slipped 
past — 


The time was going very fast! 

The poor Old Woman wiped her 
eyes — 

She’d lost all hope of any prize 

(A trinket or a red-glass ruby) 

But still she didn’t want a booby. 

And then the Youngest Girl, who 
liked to look out of the window 
and dream, 

Thought of — at least, so it seemed 
to the Old Woman — a wonderful 
scheme. 

Youngest Giri: Mama, if only you 
knew someone who could make 
magic, instead of a pie! Then maybe 
you would be able to figure out 
what to do. 

Otp Woman: 

Magic! My dumpling, that’s just 
what we need. 

I'll hire the Wizard of Oz. Yes, 
indeed. (She goes to the phone.) 

READER: 

But, unfortunately, when the Old 

Woman called up the Employ- 





ment Agency in the city, 

She learned that the Wizard of Oz 
was booked for a good long time. 
What a pity! 

And when she asked if the Agency 
could supply some other magician, 

The man-at-the-other-end said they 
had only one person for the posi- 
tion. 

Otp Woman (Holding hand over phone 
to talk to the children): 

It seems that the best they can do 
after dinner 

Is send a magician who’s just a 
beginner. (Speaking into phone) 

Well, send him on over. I’m in such 
a fix 

Perhaps a beginner can pull enough 
tricks. 

READER: 

So Whizzer, who was just learning to 
be a magician, whizzed into the 
shoe. (WHIZZER swoops in to the 
sound of a slide whistle.) 

With his wand and his stiff black hat 
and a great big how-do-you-do. 

WauizzEr: How do you do! Hocus... 
pocus . . . dominocus. 

CHILDREN (Excited): Play your tricks, 
but do not joke us. 

Op Woman: 

Do you know the clever magician’s 
habit 

Of reaching into your hat and pull- 
ing out a rabbit? 

Wuizzer (Consulting a little book of in- 
structions, which he has tied around 
his neck on a string for easy reference) : 
Rabbit? Rabbit? Why, yes, I can 

bring you so many 

You may, in the end, be sorry you 

asked for any. 

(He moves to the door, waves his wand 











over his hat, and chants) 

Abra ..ca..dabra.. 
such words as that! 

Come, little magical rabbits, jump 
out of my hat! (He sweeps his hat 
near the door, and a boy hops into 
the room like a rabbit.) 

GerorGige: New folks coming, oh my! 
(Hops toward other exit) Hi, Uncle 
Analdas, new folks coming! Hi, 
Phewie Skunk, new folks coming! 
(He goes out.) 

CHILDREN: Who in the world was that? 

WHIZZER: 

Why, that was Georgie from Rabbit 
Hill. 

Abra ..ca..dabra.. .look your fill! 

(He goes through the motions again 

and another small boy hops in like a 

rabbit. He seems very excited.) 

Peter Rassir: | lost one of my shoes 
among the cabbages in Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s garden, and the other shoe 
among the potatoes. And my little 
blue jacket with brass buttons got 
caught on a gooseberry net. What 
will Mama say! (Ezits) 

A Gru: 

Who was that, and how did he lose 
His little blue jacket and both his 
shoes? 

WHIZZER: 

That was Peter Rabbit, and he didn’t 
mind his mother. 

Presto . . . jesto! Here come another! 

(He goes through his gestures again, 

and another boy hops in quickly. He 

seems very sure of himself.) 

THe Hare: Imagine that slow old 
Tortoise thinking he can beat me. I 
can run like the wind .. . I can run 

like the wind! I can beat him all to 

pieces in a race. (He hurries out.) 


. and other 





A Boy: Of course, he can. 

Wauizzer: Oh, no — you'll find 
That boastful Hare gets left behind! 
(He goes through his motions and 
another rabbit hops in, this time with 
a pair of white gloves and a fan. He 
is in a hurry.) 

WHIZZER: 

Here’s a rabbit in a hurry, 
Wrinkling up his nose with worry. 
Waite Rassir: Oh, the Duchess, the 

Duchess. Oh, won’t she be savage if 
I’ve kept her waiting! Oh, my fur 
and whiskers. (zits) 
A Girt: What’s the matter? And who 
was that? 
WHIZZER: 
I pulled the White Rabbit out of my 
hat. 
And, while I’m at it, the March 
Hare, too, 
To show what Wonderland rabbits 
do. (Gestures. The Marcu Harp, 
yawning, hops slowly across the 
stage. Stops in the middle and yawns.) 


Marcu Hare: Suppose we change the 
subject. (Yawns again) I’m getting 
tired of this. (Exits slowly, mumbling 
under his breath.) 

Wuizzer (Consulting his little book): 
Had enough rabbits? I see there are 

more. 
In fact, it appears there are rabbits 
galore. 

A Boy: Are they all wild ones or are 
they all tame? 

A Giri: How do you happen to know 
each one’s name? 

A Boy: 

Can you, instead, pull a dog or a cat 


Or maybe an elephant out of your 
hat? 
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WHIZZER: 

Goodness, the questions! Be patient 
a minute. 

My hat, as you noticed, has magic 
within it, 

But since I am not yet a full-grown 
magician, 

The things I pull out must fulfill one 
condition: 

I can’t pull out someone by hook or 
by crook 

Unless he is written about in a book! 

READER: 

Well, you can imagine how the Old 
Woman and her children gasped 
at that information, 

Because they hardly ever got around 
to read books — not even in va- 
cation, 

And so they knew very little about 
books and all the magic that 
hovers 

On black and white sheets under 
yellow, and red, and green covers. 

That is the reason their eyebrows 
went up, and their chins went 
under 

And they stared and stared with 
their mouths wide open in wonder. 

And it was in that moment of quiet, 
when the air was as still as a 
feather 

That the Old Woman was able to 
gather a few of her thoughts to- 
gether. 

OLp Woman: 

Wait, I think I have a plan! 

May I speak to you, my man? 

(She beckons to WxH1zzER.) 

READER: 

Then the Old Woman whispered 
something into the magician’s 
right-hand ear, 
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Something to the effect that — if he 
could make all those magical 
rabbits appear — 

Why couldn’t he pull some magical 
people out of his hat as well? 

Someone who would entertain the 
children by the stories they had 
to tell? 

Then they would be quiet, and there 
would be peace in the Shoe, 

And then the Old Woman could 
think what to do, what to do. 

Wauizzer (70 OLp Woman): 

As long as folks are in a book 

My magic works on them, but look, 
(Shows his little book) 

There are so many I can use 

It will be hard to pick and choose. 

I guess I’ll close my eyes, and go 
“Keny, meeny, miney, mo.” 

(He closes his eyes and finds a place 
in his book. Then he moves over near 
the door and waves his wand over his 
hat.) 

Twinkle, twinkle, little hat — 
Who’s a girl to wonder at? (AuicE 
IN WONDERLAND comes running in, 
with something small in her hand. 
When she sees the OLD WoMAN, she 
curtsies.) 

Auice: My name is Alice, so please 
your Majesty. (Looks at what is in 
her hand.) This little cake says EAT 
ME. Well, I’ll eat it, and if it makes 
me grow larger, I can reach the key; 
and if it makes me grow smaller, I 
can creep under the door; so either 
way I’ll get into the garden. 

A Grr: Will you let me go along? 

Auice: Of course. Come on! (Starts to 
exit and Girt follows) Dear, dear! 
How queer everything is today. And 
yesterday things went on just as 





usual. (They exit. Nore: If more 
than eight boys and girls have been 
used for the OLD WoMAN’s CHILDREN, 
more than one should exit with each 
book character, so that by the time the 
eight book characters have left the 
stage, all the CHILDREN are gone.) 

Wuizzer (Making more magic, after 
finding another name in his book): 
Twinkle, twinkle, my chapeau — 
Where’s that scamp Pinocchio? 
(Prnoccuio walks in stiffly, because 
he is made of wood.) 

Prnoccuio: I may be made of wood, 
but I hope I’m not a blockhead. 
Jacket of wall paper, shoes of wood, 
hat of bread crumbs — that’s me, 
Pinocchio. Oh, I’m a very unusual 
fellow. (Looks at CHILDREN) Who’d 
like to sit in the front row with me 
at the marionette show? You'll be 
surprised at what will happen — me, 
coming out with five gold pieces as 
a reward for valor! 

A Boy: Let’s go, Pinocchio. (Ezits with 
PINOCCHIO) 

Wauizzer (Finding another name in his 
book and making magic): 

Twinkle, twinkle, who is this? 
Hmmm .. . she looks a little Swiss. 
(HeErpI comes in.) 

Herr: Oh dear, I mustn’t stay away 
from grandfather so long. I must 
go back to the fir trees and the 
goats. I must climb up to the rocks 
where the sun paints the mountains 
with his most beautiful colors before 
he goes to bed . . . so they won’t for- 
get him before morning. 

A Grru: Who are you? 

Herp: I’m Heidi. Would you like to 
go to the mountains with me? 

Grr: Oh, yes. (Goes out with Herp1) 





WuizzEer (Finding another name and 
going through his gestures) : 

Twinkle, twinkle, little topper — 
Where’s that funny Mr. Popper? 
(Mr. Poprer comes in.) 

Mr. Popper: Who'd like to take a look 
at the penguins? Popper’s Perform- 
ing Penguins! Seems a long time 
since I got those holes drilled in the 
refrigerator so Captain Cook... 
that was my first penguin . . . could 
live there. Now you ought to see 
them. You just ought to see them! 

A Boy: I’d like to see them, Mr. 
Popper. 

Mr. Popper: Come along, then. (Ezits 
with Boy) 

Wuizzer (Going through the motions 
again) : 

Twinkle, twinkle, hat to wear, 
Halfway isn’t anywhere — 

Not the bottom, not the top... 
Who’s that coming hop, hop, hop? 
(CHRISTOPHER ROBIN hops in.) 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Christopher 
Robin goes hoppity, hoppity. (Stops 
hopping and begins to remember) 
Silly old Bear, getting his head stuck 
in a honey jar so Piglet thought he 
was a Heffalump! Silly old Winnie- 
the-Pooh. Remember the time he 
went down the hole to call on Rab- 
bit? He couldn’t get out again — at 
least, not all of him could. Only his 
head and shoulders. Remember 
what happened? 

A Boy: No. What? 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Come with me 
and I’ll show you. (Starts to hop out, 
followed by Boy.) Nice, silly old 
Bear! 

Wnrizzer (Making his magic again): 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bonnet, 
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With a wizard’s magic on it, 

Bring us from the windy sky 

Mary Poppins — on the fly. 

(Mary Poppins comes in hanging on 

to an open umbrella and a carpet bag.) 

Mary Poppins (Tossing her head): 
Know there is a Red Cow out in the 
yard, looking for something? I 
think it was a mistake for the King 
to tell the Red Cow how to get that 
fallen star off her horn. Now she 
can’t dance any more. (Sniffs the air) 
Humph, wind’s right for adventures. 
Anybody want to come along and 
have tea on the ceiling with my 
uncle, Mr. Wigg? 

A Grru: I do! (She hurries out after 
Mary Poppins.) 

Wuizzer (Making more magic): 
Twinkle, twinkle, little hat, 

Now who’s there to marvel at? 
(Rosin Hoop, with bow and arrow, 
comes in with great gusto.) 

Rosin Hoop: Who would like to speed 
a gray goose shaft from a longbow? 
Who would like to fool the Sheriff of 
Nottingham by going to the archery 
contest in disguise . . . and winning 
the golden arrow? Come along, 
then, to Sherwood Forest where my 
merry men are waiting. Come along 
with Robin Hood. 

A Boy: I’m coming! (Runs after 
Rosin Hoop as he exits) 

Wuizzer (Going through his gestures 
again): 

Twinkle, little hat, once more. 
One more magic visitor! 
(CINDERELLA comes in.) 

CINDERELLA: My stepsisters used to 
make me sleep in the ashes on the 
hearth. That is why they called me 
Cinderella. Then, one night every- 
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one went to the ball and left me 
home alone. Oh, how I wanted to 
go to the ball! But I had only an 
ugly old dress and heavy shoes. 
Then something happened — and I 
went to the ball in a gown of gold- 
colored cloth. 
A Gir: What happened? 
CINDERELLA: Come with me and I'll 
tell you all about it. (Grru exits with 
CINDERELLA. All the CHILDREN have 
now left the stage, and the Otp 
Woman ?s alone with WuizzEr. The 
shoe seems very quiet.) 
Op Woman: 
Well! I never knew such peace 
Inside the shoe, in every crease. 
Now Ill think from A to Izzard. 
Thank you, Whizzer. You’re a 
wizard. 
I only hope it’s not too late 
To keep that booby from my gate! 
READER: 
And so the Old Woman collected her 
thoughts in a hurry, 
For now that the shoe had stopped 
pinching, she lost every worry. 
And before you could say ‘“Tra-la- 
la” like the birdies in spring, 
She thought of a way to entertain 
the King, the King, the King! 
OLD WomaAN: 
With such a life as the King is leading 
He can’t have very much time for 
reading — 
For every day is filled to the brim 
With teas and parties to honor him. 
So how can he meet, in his marble 
palace, 
Georgie, and Winnie-the-Pooh, and 
Alice, 
And Mary Poppins, and folks like 
that? 








Wuizzer: He couldn’t, Madam, I bet 
my hat. (Taps his hat) 
Op Woman: 

So I have decided when my turn 
comes, 

The King shan’t sit and twiddle his 
thumbs, 

Because my children and I will bring 

Our book-friends over to visit the 
King, 

And with their magical gifts and 
powers 

They'll entertain all of the Court for 
hours. 

WHIZZER: 

That’s an excellent thing to do. 

Madam, I take off my hat to you. 

(He bows with a sweep of his hat, then 

exits.) 

READER: 

And so the Old Woman began to 
dance and to sing ‘“Toodle-oo, 
toodle-oo,” 

Because she was no longer a woman 
who didn’t know what to do. 

Otp Woman (Dancing): Toodle-oo, 
toodle-oo. 
READER (As CHILDREN start coming in): 

And now, as we come to the end of 
this tale, it is fitting and proper 

To say that the King was so pleased 


sa 


with the penguins and Mr. Pop- 
per, 

And Christopher Robin, and Winnie, 
and Alice, and Heidi, 

He wanted them all to remain — at 
least till next Thursday or Friday! 

In fact, he thought every new book- 
friend worth more than a ruby, 

Which means that the Old Woman 
didn’t get given a booby. 

Instead, as a special reward . . . for 
the red-letter day of the year, 

The King had the high-uppy-ups of 
the Shoemakers’ Union appear, 
And told them to make the Old 

Woman a much bigger shoe, 
And to line the old one with book- 
shelves . . . so there would be two. 
CHILDREN: Goody two shoes! Goody 
two shoes! 
READER: 

And so, with more room underfoot 
(without hanging from ceiling or 
rafter), 

And with shelves full of magical 
books, and with hearts full of 
laughter, 

The Old Woman lived with her 
children . . . happily .. . ever after! 


THE END 
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Part Five 





Production Notes 





THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Tony has a heavy 
jacket, a cap, and heavy gloves. All the 
other characters except Stella should enter 
wearing overcoats, heavy jackets, gloves, 
hats, etc. Betty and Jane can be dressed in 
cheerleader costumes. 

Properties: Coat, stadium boots and high 
school pennant for Stella, cup of coffee, 
doughnuts, pencil, pad, money, sandwiches 
in paper bags, camera, packages for Mr. 
Rubino. 

Setting: Rubino’s Lunchroom. A counter is at 
left, and near the counter is the exit to the 
kitchen. Pies, boxes of crackers, etc., may 
be placed on the counter. Upstage center 
is a juke box. (When Stella touches the 
juke box as if she is starting it, a victrola 
may be started offstage.) Near the juke 
box is a wall phone. Several tables with 
chairs are placed around stage. The tables 
have red and white checkered table cloths 
on them. Signs advertising food are on the 
walls. Another exit to outside is at right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


VorTe For UNCLE Sam 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female; 10, both male 
and female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Uncle Sam wears the traditional 
red, white and blue costume. Mr. World 
may wear ordinary trousers and a shirt, but 
his head, arms and legs protrude from a 
sphere with a brightly outlined map of the 
world on it. (The sphere may be made by 
stretching paper, cardboard or cloth over a 
wire frame.) Miss Liberty wears a flowing 
white dress, and a seven-point band on her 
head. Miss Justice wears the black robe of 
a judge and carries a gavel. The citizens 
wear everyday clothing. 

Properties: Knitting and magazine for Mrs. 
Too Busy, gavel for Miss Justice. 

Setting: Uncle Sam’s office. In the rear wall at 
right and left are doors. On the door at 
right is a sign, ‘Office of Miss Justice,” and 
on the door at left, a sign, “Office of Miss 
Liberty.”” Between the doors on the wall 
hangs a large map of the United States. In 
the right wall downstage is a door to the 
outside. Upstage center is a large desk 
facing downstage, and back of it a high- 
backed chair. On the desk is a sign, “Office 
of Uncle Sam.” A telephone, books, papers, 
etc., are also on the desk. Along the left 
and right walls are rows of straight-backed 
chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Rain AND REBELLION 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pilgrims wear traditional cos- 
tumes. Massasoit is dressed as an Indian 
chief. 

Properties: Two letters for Jonathan. 

Setting: A room in an early colonial home. 
Door at right leads outside, door at left, to 
rest of house. A window is upstage right. 
On left wall are some pegs for hanging 
clothes. A table is at center, and chairs are 
placed around it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL For 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female; male voice. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Jane has a woolen 
cloth wrapped around her neck. Father 
wears a hat when he enters. He takes it 
when he leaves, and then comes back with 
it on. Mother puts a coat on and hag a hat 
in her hand when Father returns. 

Properties: Two telegrams. 

Setting: The living room of the Thompson 
home. There are entrances at right and 
left, the one at right leading to the hall and 
front door, and the one at left to the rest of 
the house. There is a sofa upstage center 
with pillows at one end and a blanket 
thrown over the back. There are end tables 
at either end of the sofa, and on one of the 
end tables is a small table radio. Upstage 
from the door at left is a telephone table 
with a telephone on it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mrs. Gipps ADVERTISES 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Newspaper, tray with breakfast 
dishes, large basket with four toy dogs or 
bundles in it, four little blankets, pad, 
pencil. 

Setting: The living room of Mrs. Gibbs’ home. 
It is richly and tastefully furnished. A desk 
is apaiegs center, a sofa, right. Other chairs 
and tables with lamps are placed around 
room, pictures are on the walls, and ex- 
pensive-looking bric-a-brac is placed around 
on the tables. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Loup-SpEAKER 
Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 








Pmention: Easel, brush, palette, painting, 

rake. 

Setting: A quiet street. An easel is set up at 
center. Leaves are scattered around stage. 
A fence, brushes, shrubs, etc., may 
added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mr. Bates GOEs TO THE POLLS 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female; as many male 
and female actors as desired to be chickens. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. and Mrs. Bates and Mr. Moore 
wear modern dress. The Officer wears a 
uniform with a badge and a cap. The 
chickens are dressed in yellow, with paper 
beaks and wings. 

Properties: Newspaper and hat for Mr. Bates, 
knitting for Mrs. Bates, club for Officer. 
Setting: The front porch of the Bates home. 
Two chairs are at center of stage. On the 
chairs are pillows, and hanging on one chair 

is a man’s hat. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mary’s CakE 

Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mary wears everyday dress. The 
elves wear brown, and the Milkmaid and 
Polly wear long skirts, full blouses and 
aprons. The Goose and the Little Red Hen 
have wings and tails, and the Goose has a 
yellow beak. Little Red Hen also wears 
an apron. 

Properties: Pail, bag, three golden eggs, tea 
kettle, sugar bowl, pomnes, lemon, bag of 
flour, box of eggs, placard saying LATER, 
birthday cake with candles. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. All that is neces- 
sary are two trees or high bushes big enough 
for the elves to hide behind. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Runaway Pirate 

Characters: 4 male; male extras. (If desired, 
female characters can be added to the cast, 
either as more sailors, or simply as women 
sitting on the docks.) 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pirate wears the traditional 
pirate costume, with bandanna, ear rings, 
colored blouse, black full knickers and black 
boots. The other characters may be com- 
pletely uniformed, or can wear just hats: 
the pilot, a helmet and goggles, the officer 
and captain, caps with visors, the sailors, 
white sailors’ caps. 

Properties: Cutlass, black pirate flag with 
skull and cross bones, spy glass. 


Setting: A harbor. The backdrop should be 
painted to look like an ocean. Around the 
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stage are benches, kegs, boxes, and other 

equipment like fishing nets, etc. 

Sound Effects: Boat whistle, roar of airplane 
motor. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Case For Books 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Sylvia wears a hat 
and coat when she first enters. 

Properties: Bookcase, dustcloth, newspaper, 
books, phone book, small black account 
book, wallet, form, pen, five-dollar bill, 
telegram. 

Setting: The living room. There are entrances 
at right and left, the one at right leading to 
the front door and the one at left to other 
parts of the house. There is a table upstage 
center with a small television set on it. On 
either side of the table are chairs. At ex- 
treme right on the upstage wall is a small 
desk with a chair near it. Downstage at 
left and right are groupings of furniture, 
comfortable chairs with tables and lamps 
near them. On the lower shelf of one of the 
tables are about a dozen books. There are 
also a few books here and there on some of 
the other tables. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Once Upon A TIME 

Characters: 11 male; 5 female; Reader may be 
either male or female; as many male and 
female characters as desired may take the 
parts of the Old Woman’s children, al- 
though 4 male and 4 female actors are all 
that is necessary. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Reader wears everyday dress. 
The Old Woman wears a long full skirt, 
white blouse, and tight bodice. Her children 
can wear everyday clothes or peasant cos- 
tumes. The Baker’s Man is dressed in white 
and has a tall white chef’s hat. Whizzer 
wears a long full black cape and a tall black 
hat. A book on a string is tied around his 
neck. Although costumes for the book char- 
acters are desirable, they are not necessary, 
since each character is identified in the text. 
If costumes are worn, they can be copied 
from illustrations in the various books. 


Properties: Book for Reader, platter with pie 
for Baker’s Man, wand for Whizzer, white 
gloves and fan for White Rabbit, small cake 
for Alice, umbrella and carpet bag for Mary 
Poppins, bow and arrow for Robin Hood. 

Setting: All that is needed is an easy chair for 
the Reader, a stool, a table, and a few 
chairs. A telephone is on the table. There 
are exits at left and right. (The Children 
can sit on the floor.) 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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D LA Y §& fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 


National Education Week 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (For Junior and Senior High)... .Nov., 1943 


ICRA EL, FARADAY (For Junior and Senior High)....................d November, 1944 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (For Junior and Senior High)........... November, 1946 
SOME ARE TEACHERS (For Junior and Senior High).................. November, 1947 
Red Cross Week . 
ANGEL OF MERCY (For Junior and Senior High). ..........csccccecces November, 1945 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High)..............ceeee008 January, 1944 
Book Week... 
GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY (For Junior and Senior High).............. November, 1949 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior Hi igh) A oe November, 1945 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (For Junior and Senior High).................-. November, 1946 
THE GREAT GIFT (For Junior and Senior High)................000000- November, 1947 
TREASURE HUNT he,’ ESE TAS a November, 1949 
GIVE THE oe CHANCE (For Intermediates and up)............. November, 1948 
hye g's ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates).................. November, 1943 
LONGEELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For Intermediates)... . November, 1943 
OEE UE CT CIPO RMINORROIOOND 6.6 5 ov 04.5.0 60.00% nn.cv cs voce ou sevens November, 1944 
A BUNCH OF KEYS (For Intermediates). ............ccccsceceecceces November, 1945 
Armistice Day... 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD (For Junior and Senior High).................. November, 1946 
A SON OF AMERICA (For Junior and Senior High)...............0000. November, 1947 
BOB'S ARMISTICE PARADE (For Intermediates)............ 00.0000. November, 1946 


Thanksgiving Day... 
JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED (For Junior and Senior High). . November, 1949 


SURPRISE GUESTS (For Junior and Senior High).................0000- November, 1949 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High).......... November, 1943 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (For Junior and Senior High)......... November, 1945 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE TCH (For Junior and Senior High). . yom only 1946 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (For Junior and Senior High)............... November, 1947 
FOOTBALL HERO (For Junior and Senior High)................000005: November, 1948 
THANKS TO BILLY (For Intermediates). .........0...ccccccccccceeces November, 1949 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (For Intermediates)................ November, 1948 
THE THANKSGIVING SCARECROW (For Intermediates) ............ November, 1948 
ae ete FOR THANKSGIVING (For Intermediates).................. November, 1948 

YE GOOD OLD DAYS (For Intermediates). .............0.cceeeeeceees November, 1947 
A DAY OF TH “ae Se So '6 ee Bose ke oc eekeed cana November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING F iT (For eee et elie. a aoa gw 'enip nl November, 1949 
THANKS TO SA MMY SCARE (For Primary Grades)...,........ November, 1946 

THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades)...............0eeeeee November, 1946 
MR. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates)..................... November, 1943 
THE ANIMAL'S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades).............. November, 1948 
THANKFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades). ............0+e0eeeee: November, 1943 
THANKSGIVING Bho COE BUN COREE onc sci ececseccccccveese November, 1944 
Pte anak or ek es GLE vine Sa Welb- doko bee0eee et November, 1945 
I'LL 8H er Grade) eee ak niedhk oe + odss.00 we bie November, 1947 
PATRICK Pi PUMPRING Ns oats Bet ee bee aus uals November, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well a those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
ee copies of individual ss may be purchased for lic om, To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

hat payment accompany - ok orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering, please give 
pone under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Announcement of winners in PLAYS Tenth Anniversary PLAYWRITING 
{ CONTEST will be made in the December issue. 




















Royalty Free Plays in Book Form 


CHRISTMAS PLAYSt{ Just published. Here is a balanced assortment 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 


Christmas. Some of the most popular Christmas 
26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays plays ever published in PLAYS, Drama Maga- 
edited by A. S. BURACK zine for Young People, are included: “No Room 
Littlest Fir,” “Ev 


at the Inn,” “The Broth of Christkindli,” ‘The 

here Christmas,” ‘““The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 
tion of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is offered also. Plays are arranged in four sections: 
Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings and flexible casts make 
these dramas easy to produce. 308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS} 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


15 Great Stories Adapted for 
Royalty-Free Performance 

by WALTER HACKETT 
With an introduction by 
NORMAN CORWIN 


Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s “The Great 
Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, a favorite 
aE, from Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women,” 
and Maupassant’s “* Necklace” are drama- 
tized in this unusual collection of short radio plays. 
Most of the plays have already been production- 
tested in class and assembly programs, over radio 
stations and school loudspeaker anon. So faithfully have the style and spirit of the 
original narratives been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactorily as con- 





densations. 


277 pages: $2.75 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN] 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*} 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult ups as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 

432 pages; $3.50 





CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En- 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 

342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*+ 


by MILDRED HARK and 
OEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act J no for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 


back , simple settings, con 
characters. Intermediate and junior 
397 pages; $3. 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC. 8 ARLINGTON sTREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 











